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enn 
Level Was Above That of June | 
And of One Year Ago. 


O. 143 


Suitable Labels ; Wholesale. Prices 

" | Advanced in July 
Found Necessary | 
| Wholesale prices of commodities in the 


In Chinese Trade 
United States were higher by three- 


| fourths of 1 per cent in July than in the 
preceding month, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. They were also higher by nearly 
44 per cent than in July, 1927. 
The statement in full text follows: 
| The general level of wholesale prices | 
iin July was slightly higher than in June, 
| according to information collected in rep- 
| resentative markets by the Bureau oi | 
Labor Statistics. The Bureau’s weighted | dea 
index number, computed on prices in 1926} . Ne 
as 100.0 and including 550 commodities | Movement of New Cr op to Mar- 
or price series, stands at 98.3 for July} ket Is Heavy; Canadian 
compared with 97.6 for June, an increase . a ae . 
of approximately three-fourths of 1 per Stocks Set High 
Record. 


Wheat | 
Reaches Lowest | 


Level Since 1924 


| 
Decline Is Asecribed to Larger 
Carry-Over and Prospects 
For Increased 
Production. 


Dr. Julius Klein Urges Care 
In Selecting Trade 
Marks to Avoid 
Offense. 


Unexpected Mark ets 


Buying for Export 
Develop for Goods 


Has Been Limited 


Prejudices Said to Play Impor- | 
tant Part in Reception 
Accorded American 
Products. 


Need of employing suitable trade | 
marks in American trade with China 
and the importance of avoiding offense 
to Chinese ptejudices are emphasized in 
a statement by the Director of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, summary of 
which was made public August 18 by 
the Department. The full text of the) 
summary follows: . 

American business men endeavoring 
to sell their goods to China should give 
the utmost attention to the selection of | 
a suitable “chop,” said Dr. Klein. This 
“chop,” he explained, has nothing to do 
with edibles, but is a vitally important 
factor in sales effort “chop” being the ; 
Chinese word for “‘trade mark.” 

“Only one-tenth of the Chinese can 
read,” Dr. Klein said, “the others buy 

oods through recognizing some partic- Bem 12 Se nae wisi : . 
clas ‘chop’ To get a pleasing, coeal-| Unification of the administrative poli- 
ing chop is one of the main tasks of cies relating to the licensing of appli-| 
an exporter entering the China market. cants for short-wave channels, chiefly 
tingly Agere a mistake, and a bad | confined te the North Amerken comti-| 
’ , aera a will be the purpose of the confer- | 
: ; _ |ence of representatives ‘of Canada, Mex-; 
‘ , > tyes +k < ‘es Bote res ‘ 

If your trade mark features the pic lico, Cuba, and the United States to be 


ture of a dog, you wil! do well to change | ue 8 . | 
jt in China, for the dog, to put it mildly, | held on Monday, August 20, at the F ed-| 


has no high place in Chinese regard. |¢'al Radio Commission, 
Still worse would be the error of a man- | Discussing orally on August 18 the 
ufacturer — —— - a = his | agenda of the conference, Commissioner 
the. — if, etn Se te aah H. Caldwell, chairman of the United, tors were smaller than last season but 
S.cathes, WOreMesye Shore States C . foe tii : terminal market stocks were nearly 18,- 
western ideas, his product would be con- | States Committee for the Department of | 00,000 bushels larger. 
demned at a glance.’’ co State, and in charge of relations with! “Parni stocks at the first of July totaled! 
These ‘conditions, Dr. Klcin explained, | foreign Governments for the Radio Com- | 9 459 909 bushels: country mill and ele-| 
arise from the countless traditional be-| mission, said that it was called with aj Vitor stocks 18,856,000 bushels; stocks 
liefs, impulses, and taboos in China. He) View of coordinating the policies of the in merchant mills not included in stocks 
said that certain exporters of American! Various Governments prior to the assign-} reported in other positions 52,944,006 
.dried fruits had encountered trouble in| Ment of continental short-wave channels |} chels and stocks in terminal markets 
the China market because the color com-|by_the Radio Commission. Poe . : 


cent. Compared with July, 1927, with 

an index number of 94.1, an increase of 

| nearly 415 per cent is shown. 

Farm products as a group advanced|  . os . 

[Continued on Page 4,Column 7.] | Prices prevailing in the dome 
odeingulebaatiohatstnsitittetiesmmlatneanati stim: market early in the new 1928 crop sea- 


® son are principally the result of the 
‘Nations to Confer iseserrr-over otal. gay grain, ana 
On Radio Channels 
For North Ameriea 


Se | 
The weak situation and relatively low} 
stic wheat] 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


| Northern Hemisphere compared with last 
year, according to the Quarterly Wheat 
Market Review of the Grain, Hay and 
| Feed Market News Service, Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics. The full text 
of the Bureau’s statement follows: 

The movement of the new winter 
}wheat crop has been heavy but export} 
9/demand has been limited and prices of 

| most classes of wheat have declined to 

jthe lowest point since the 1924 harvest. | 

|; European buyers have been supplying} 
| their current needs principally from pur- 
| chases of old crop grain from Canada and} 
| the Southern Hemisphere and from} 
‘stocks afloat, according to trade reports, | 
and are apparently waiting more definite | 
information relative to the season’s sup-| 
ply and not accumulating stocks. et 

Supplies of old crop wheat in the prin- | 
cipal exporting countries at the first of 
August were materially larger than a 
year ago. Around 7,000,000 bushels more} 
United States wheat were carried ove | 
into the new crop year July 1 than last! 
lseason and about 25,000,000 bushels, 
more than two years ago. Stocks on} 
farms and in mills and in country eleva-| 


Delegates From United States 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba 
Will Discuss Short 
Wave Licenses. 








Dogs Unsuitable. 


WASHINGTON, MON 


land desirable 


binations of their packages ran counter 
to ingrained Chinese prejudices. 

One American canned-milk company, 
jin its China advertising, made the mis-} 
take of emphasizing the use of its prod- 
uct with coffee and tea, though the 
Chinese know nothing about coffee and 
would no more think of putting milk or 
cream in their tea than Americans 
would think of putting it in lemonade. 
Nevertheless, another American’ milk 
company made a big hit with the Chinese 
by showing in its trademark an infant} 
labeled “It’s a Boy” thus appealing to! 
the universal desire for, and pride in, | 
a son. 

Hot-Water Bags Popular. 

Dr. Klein mentioned several instances} 
in which large markets have developed | 
in China from unexpected causes. An| 
American manufacturer noted that there 
was an extraordinarily large sale in 
China for the small hot-water bags usu- 
ally known as “neuralgia bags.” Chinese 
girls were buying these to use as hand- 
warmers in their muffs, and to hoid 
against their faces to give them red! 
cheeks. 


The topics to be considered, Commis- 


lyeporting to the United States Depart- 


jment of Agriculture 39,434,000 bushels. 
|There were about 2,558,000 bushels of 
| American wheat in Canadian markets, 
making a total of 117,242,000 bushels, 
inot including stocks afloat on the lakes, 


sioner Caldwell stated, are number of 
channels to be allocated by respective 
nations; separation of channels, Federal 
Radio Commission’s recommendations; 
policies with respect to licensing of ap- 
plicants desiring to parallel existing 
wire-communication facilities; policies 
with respect to licensing of applicants | 

not common carriers of radio communi- | C 


ne ; ni- Canadian Wheat Pool 
cation—such as railroads, oil companies, | 
bus lines, power-transmission compa-| Has Reeord Payments; 


nies, ete.; short-wave broadcasting 
ek aes ete. a broadcasting os 
bands, relay roadcasting; television) " af sas | 
bands; picture facsimile, and assignment Checks for Interim Dividends 
of 5,600 kioleycle channel as a common} Exceed Previous Totals. 
working frequency for all short-wave | 
stations on board ships. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.J 


A Canadian wheat pool made a record 


Commissioner Caldwell explained that} 


it is the short-wave channels, 50 meters 
to 200 meters (frequencies 1,500  kilo- 
cycles to 6,000 kilocycles), which are in- 
volved in the hearings have ranges that 
are chiefly confined to the North Amer- 
ican continent. Channels 1,500 to 3,000 
kilocycles have night ranges of 250 

900 miles, he said, while the frequencies 


‘interim payment of $54,000,000, accord- 
ing to a statement made public at 
ithe Department of Agriculture August 
/18. The full text of the statement fol- 
| lows: 

Checks totaling more than $34,000,000 
lwere distributed to members of the wheat 
pools of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
| Manitoba, on July 28, as a second interim 


{from 4,000 to 6,000 kilocycles travel 2,- 


DAY, AUGUST 


Ruling on Licensing 
Statute Is Soug 


A review by the Supreme Court of the! 
United States of a decision holding con-| 
stitutional a statute of Oklahoma provid- 
ing that permits shall be granted co- 
operative cotton-ginning companies is 
being sought by the Mitchell Gin Com- 
pany, a private company engaged in the} 
ginning business in that State. 

The appellant, in a brief just filed with; 
the Clerk of the Supreme Court, attacks | 
the validity of the statute on the ground! 


that permits may be obtained by private} 


companies only upon a showing that the} 


construction of a gin is a needed utility, 
and that the applicant is a competent 
corporation or person to 
engage in the business. 

The Corporation Commission of Ok- 
lahoma, it is stated, has construed the 
proviso in the statute relative to the 
granting of permits to cooperative or- 
ganizations as mandatory under the 
statute, and has held that it would grant! 


-] 
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Uniform Procedure 
In Importing Works 


Of Art IsPreseribed 


Variations in Practice 
Ports Are Reconciled 
By Orders of Bureau 


Of Customs. 


Procedure to be followed in admitting 
works of art through the customs houses 
hereafter will be uniform in all ports, 
under new instructions just issued by 
the Bureau of Customs, the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, E. W. Camp, an- 
nounced August 18. 


Mr. Camp said that the procedure with 
regard to works of art admitted under 
Paragraphs 1705 and 1706 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 had varied in the several 
ports, and that the instructions now 
issued will elimainate the variance. 

Follogmg is the full teXt of the in- 
structions: 

The attention of the Department has 
been drawn to a lack of uniformity in 
practice in regard to certain details of 
the entry of works of art for exhibition 
under paragraphs 1705 and 1706 of the 
tariff act of 1922. 

Rules for Transfers. 

When articles are entered under para- 
graph 1705 they may be delivered to the 
party importing the same for use for 
the purposes enumerated in the  para- 
graph at any place or places he may see 
fit, and it is mot necessary, during the 
life of the bond, for the collector of the 
port to which the articles are transferred 
to require a mew bond; neither is it meces- 
sary to make application to transfer. 
When articles are entered under para- 
graph 1706, however, application should 
be made and transfer should be allowed 
in accordance’ with the provisions of 
article 425 of the customs regulations 
of 1923, 

It is not necessary that articles en-! 
tered under bond for exhibition be ex-| 
ported through the original port of entry| 
and they may be exported through an- 
other port if the requirements of article 


J 


at’ 


| 
| 
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Descriptions of Cotton 


|ment added. 


| Commerce, 


The Auited States Dai 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION oF THE EXECUTIVE EsTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED. 
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duction of O 
During Last V ear 
Set New Reeord 


Gain of 17 Per Cent Caused 
Rapid Depression of 
Prices for Crude 
Petroleum. 


Small Wells Forced 


To Cease Operation 
Returns Were Insufficient to 
Produce Profit; Oklahoma 
Assume Lead in 
Output. 


Pro 


ht 


Supreme Court Asked to Review 
Decision on Oklahoma Late. 


The total production of crude _petro- 


lieum (oil brought to the surface) in the 
| United States during 1927 amounted to 


901,129,000 barrels, an increase over the 
production im 1926 of 180,255,000 barrels, 


jor 17 per cent, according to final figures 


compiled by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 


{ment of Commerce, from the annual exn- 


vas of producing and pipe-line companies 
and made public by the Depart ment Au- 
gust 18, 

This record-breaking output 
troleum depressed prices, which, in turn, 
helped to reduce development work and 
“wildeatting:”’ to a low level, the state- 
The production of motor- 
fuel during the same period amounted to 
334,049,000 barrels, The full text of the 
statement follows: 

According to final figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the production of crude pe- 
troleum (oil brought to the suxface) in 
the United Stares during 1927 amounted 


ord, Of this total, 897,343,000 barrels 
represents oil transported from 
ducing properties, 2,154,000 barrels rep- 
resents oil wsed as fuel on the leases 
on Which produced, and 1,632,000 barrels 
represents the net gain in producers’ 
stocks (stocks at wells) during the year. 
The 1927 teotal-represents am -sIncrease 
over the production in 1926 of 130,255,- 
000 barrels, or 17 per cent. 


More Light Oil Produced. 


Of the total production *788,794,000 
barrels, or S88 per cent was classed as 


1926 in the proportion of light oil, which 
resulted mainly from the heawy output 


lof high gravity oil at Seminole as con- 


trasted with an continued decline at 
Smackover, a heavy oil field, amd to the 
shutting-in of many wells in the heavy 
oil fields of California. 

The domestic petroleum situation in 
1927 was characterized chiefiy by the 
record output of crude petroleum, which 
resulted mainly from the exceptional 
productivity of the now well-known Sem- 
inole district. This area produced ap- 
proximately~ 136,000,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum in i927 as compared with 
11,000,000 barrels in 1926, which un- 
usualy increase completely overshadowed 
the declines in output of the older fields 
of the State, so that the production of 
Oklahoma increased nearly 100,000,000 
barrels over 1926. 

Oklahoma Leads in Out put. 

This incwease was sufficient to raise 
that State to the position of the leading 
producing State for the first time since 
1922. California, despite increased out- 
put, dropped from first to second place. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


il ‘Tourists Increase 


of pe-, 


to 901,129,000 barrels, by far a new rec-! 


pro- | 


light oil. This indicates an increase over | 


we 


du 
co 


the Post Office, Washington, D.C. eo 


In National Parks | 


itors This Year May Pass 


3,000,000 Mark. 
Tourists visiting national parks in the 
current season may reach a total of 3,- | 
000,000, the Department of Interior | 
stated August 18, in making public fig- 
ures on the mid-summer check of the 
jtravel im the parks. The full text of the 

|Department’s statement follows: 
|; A mid-summer check of travel to the 
|national parks and monuments indicates 
an increase of 100,000 over the same 
period last year. 

By the end of July a total of 1,492,120 
‘visitors had been reported to the na- 
ional parks and monuments administered 
by the Department, as against 1,388,928 
at the close of July, 1927. The national 
park travel season ends September 30 
of each year, and it expected that 
August and the Labor Day week-end 
{will add considerably to the increase. 
| Travel to the national park and monu- 
|ment system last year reached the rec- 
|ord-breaking total of 2,797,829 people. 


Viv 


} 


is 


[Continued on Page 2, Colunn 4] 
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Coastwise Shipping 
| Laws Are Withheld 


_ From Virgin Islands’ 


President Extends Period in 
Which Foreign Ships May 
Operate From States 

To Islands. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Due to the fact that no shipping lines | 
have been established by the Shipping | 
Board between ports of the United | 
States and the Virgin Islands, as pro- | 
vided by law, President Coolidge has ex- | 
iended the period during which foreign 
\flag ships may operate on that run to 
September 30, 1929. The Presidential 
proclamation was made public on Au- 
gust 18 by the Department of State.. 





The full text of the proclamation fol- ; 


lows: 

By the President of the United States 
 *Atm@rica, 4 proclamation: ’ 

Whereas, an Act of Congress, entitled 
the ““Merchant Marine Act, 1920,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“See. 21. That from and after Febru- 
ary 1, 1922, the coastwiise laws of the 
United States shall extend to the island 
territories and possessions of the United 
States not now covered thereby, and the 
board is directed prior to the expiration 
of such year to have’ established ade- 
quate steamship service at reasonable 
rates to accommodate the commerce and 
the passenger travel of said islands and ! 
to maintain and operate such service | 
until it can be taken over and operated | 
and maintained upon satisfactory terms 
by private capital and enterprise; Pro- 
vided, That if adequate shipping service | 
is not established by February 1, 1922, 
the President shall extend the period 
herein allowed for the establishment of 
such service in the case of any island 
territory or possession for such time as 
may be necessary for the establishment 


And whereas, an adequate shipping 
service to accommodate the commerce 
and the passenger travel of the Virgin 
Islands has not been established as pro- 
vided by Section 21 of the “Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920”; 

And whereas, the President of the 
United States in accordance with the au- | shall constitute a separate offense. 


tion.’’ 


i 
j 


HE people at all times should 
cnow their government and 


learn by practical experience the 


ties and requirements of a self- 
ntained and self-governing na- 
—William McKinley, 
President of the United States, 
1897—1901 


YEARLY INDEX 


1541 


PRICE 5 CENT 


S 


utures Trade 
In Cotton and 
Grain Opposed 


Mr. Caraway Predicts Pas. 
sage by Senate of Bill 
To Prohibit Prac- 
tices. 


A pproval I s Expee ted 
By a Small Margin 


Measure Proposes Penalties for 
Transmission of Offers 
In Such Trans- 
actions. 


Legislation as contained in a bill (8S. 
1093) “to prevent the sale of cotton and 
grain in future markets,” probably will 
be passed by the Senate by a small mar- 
gin, at the next session of the 7Oth Con- 
gress, Senator Caraway (Dem.), Arkan- 
sponsor for the measure, stated 
orally on August 18. 

Senator Caraway declared that he in- 
tends “to make every effort possible” to 
bring the measure to a vote. 

The bill was considered during the last 
session by the Committee on Agricul- 


Sas, 


| ture and Forestry which ordered a re- 


port recommending its enactment. The 
Committee’s report was unanimous but 


| with the reservation that all members of 


the Committee might propose amend- 
ments or oppose the bill when it comes 
before the Senate. 

The Senator declared that he would 
not predict that the bill would become 
a law during the next session but said 
that he is confident that there are enough 
votes in favor of it to pass it through the 
Senate by a small margin. 


Rules on Transmission. 


The bill would prohibit the interstate 
transmission of orders or offers to buy 
| or sell cotton or grain except where ac- 
; tual delivery or acceptance of the com- 
' modity is intended and where the person 
making an offer to.sell either has the 
actual commodity to sell or has made 
provision to acquire it. 2 

These provisions are summed up in 
sections 2 and 3 of the bill which read 
in full text: 

“Section 2. It shall’be unlawful for 
any person to send or cause to be sent, 
any message offering to make or enter 
into a contract for the purchase of sale 
for future delivery of cotton or grain 


| without intending that such cotton or 


grain shall be actually delivered or re- 
ceived, or offering to make or enter into 
a contract whereby any party thereto, or 
any party for whom or in whose behalf 
such contract is made, requires t!.e right 
or privileges to demand in the future 
the acceptance or delivery of cotton or 
grain without being thereby obligated to 
accept or deliver such cotton or grain; 
and the transmission of any message 
relating to any such transaction is hereby 
declared to be an interference with com- 
merce among the States and Territories 
and with foreign nations. Amy person 


of adequate shipping facilities therefor.’ | 


who shall be guilty of violating this 
| section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
j be fined in any sum not more than 
$10,000 nor less than $1,000, or shall be 
| 


imprisoned for y+ ot more than six iaonths 
nor less than one month, both such fine 
| and imprisonment, and the sending or 
causing to be sent of each such message 


Are Said to Be Hlegal 


Millimeter descriptions as now 


* payment on 1927 wheat. This was the Production in Texas was more than 50,- 
: 000000 barrels greater than in 1926 
and the State not only easilw retained 
third place but at the close of the year 
threatened to pass both California and | eT ae Sars 
Oklahoma. Output in both Arkansas and} [Cortinued on Page %,Colunn 
Kansas fell off in 1927 but the decrease | 
of the latter was much less, which en-| 
abled it to displace the former in fourth | 


thority vested in him by Section 21 of | “Section 3. It shall be the duty of any 
the ‘Merchant Marine Act, 1920”, has! person sending any message relating to 
from time to time, to wit, on February ' the contract or to the making of a con- 
1, 1922, on May 18, 1922, on October 28, | tract for future delivery of cotton or 
grain to furnish to the person transmit- 

] ; -Ing such message an affidavit stating that 

he is the owner of such cotton or grain 
and that he has the intention to deliver 
such cotton or grain; or that such cotton 


Dr. Klein stressed the big part played | 900 to 4,000 miles after nightfall. | : “ ns ae me 
by “ballyhoo” in giving publicity ie cheap! In addition to Commissioner Caldwell oe a ones ee ag — 
goods in China. He mentioned, too, the |the United States will be represented | °V¢! one Ee ere Todas ee Wheat 
case of the wandering Chinese story-|by members of the. Federal Radio Com- | 28ency, the c a Winns Cane e 
tellers, who entertain the simple foik | Mission, and particularly its short-wave eres. ERGs eda ak a 

Ea cae |committee, Commissioners Sykes and\to practically every post office in the 
7] | Caldwell, and by W. D. Terrell, Chief, three provinces. The amounts distrib- 
i Radio Division, Department of Com-/vted ranged from 14 to 25 cents a 
merce; Capt. S. C. Hooper, Director) bushel. The first interim payment was} 


used 
in interstate and foreign commerce in 
cotton, if the staple length of the cotton 
referred to by the millimeter description 
is “of or within” the range of lengths! 





| 
{ 


y 
‘ 


Newspapers Denied 


0 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 


Colors in Beverages 
Said to Be Harmless 


——— | 

+ tn ° ~ ' 
Use of Certain Coal Tar Dyes 
Permitted by Government. | 
The opinion that artificial colors in| 
soft drinks are injurious is mistaken, | 
the Department of Agriculture stated on} 
August 19. The statement follows in 
full text: 

J. W. Sale, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, estimates that more than 11,- 
000,000,000 bottles of “soft drinks” are | 
consumed in the United States each year. 
They play a not unimportant role in pro- | 
viding a market for many farm products | 
Into this production it is estimated, 250,- 
000 tons of sugar, 5,000,000 pounds of | 
fruit acid, 50,000 pounds of artificia! | 
color, 1,000,000 gallons of flavoring ex- | 


Naval Communications, and William A,;made on March 10, and amounted to) 
Vallance, Department of State. jnearly $28,000,000, , 
Canada will be represented by Laurent! All grade differentials were adjusted 
eaudry, First Secretary of the Cana-|in the second interim payment, and all 
dian Legation, and Commander C. P. Ed-|deductions were made for elevator and 
wards, Superintendent of Radio, Ottawa./commercial reserve, carrying charges, 
Mexico’s representatives have not yet!|and the like, therefore, the final payment 
been announced, but Cuba will have Mr.|to be made at the end of the marketing | 
Albuquerque, of Havana, as its repre-'season, will be a flat payment for all 
sentative. grades, 


Bill to 


Commemorate Panama Canal 
To Be Urged at December Session 


| 


{ 
| 
| 


Representative Thatcher to Ask Action on Proposal to. 


Erect Memorial Building in Canal Zone. 


Legislation to commemorate the sort of appropriate memorialiaztion of 


all those who contributed to the con- 


tract, and 400,000,000 gallons of car. | chievements of all the agencies and in- 
bonated water. | dividuals which participated in the CON | Hest form, in my-opinion, would be at- | 

There are all kinds of soft drinks, ; struction of the Panama Canal will be} tained by selection of some available site | 
Some are pure fruit juices. Others be- | pressed at the coming December session, in the Panama Canal Zone and the erec- 
long to the “ade” class and contain from |of Congress, Representative Thatcher tion thereon of a beautiful memorial | 
15 to 20 per cent of juice, often with | (Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., announced | building, a single, collective memorial. | 
other: ingredients added. There are also; August 18 in an oral statement. Mr.; “In this memorialization we should 
the non-alcoholic cordials, cereal bever-|Thatcher is a former member of  the|begin with those Americans who built 


struction of the Panama Canal. The 


included in the official cotton standards’ 
of the United States, are prima facie a| 


place. 


The leading field from the standpoint 





violation of the cotton standards act ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Solicitor 
for the Department of Agriculture, R. 
W. Williams. 

The full text of the Department's | 
statement follows: | 

The opinion was rendered in response 
to a request of the American Cotton} 
Shippers’ Association for an interpreta. | 
tion of the provisions of the cotton 
standards act which would apply to the 
present-day use of millimeter descrip- | 
tions in purchases and sales of cotton. 


| 


| | 
Com plete 
News Summary 


and Index 


. . . of every article in 
this issue will be 


\Observer Seeks New 


taining the 
| correction 


of production and general 
the Seminole district of Oklahoma, upon 
which most of the responsibility for the 


[Continzeed on Page 6, Column 4) 


Karth’s Magnetism 
Studied in Alaska 


Data in 


Interior Regions. 


Government magnetic observations 
with operations stretching wp into the 
north polax regions, with a wiew to ob- 

latest possible data for the 
of magnetic maps generally, 
are under way, it was announced orally 
at the Coast and Geodetic Survey Au- 
gust 18. This first statement bearing on 
the work in that fied was made by the 


|Chief of the Division of Terrestrial Mag- 
jnetism and Seismology of the Survey, 


N. H. Heck. 


Parcel Post Rates 


interest was! 


Copies Are Explained. 


| 

| 

| The fourth class or parcel post rates 
jare no longer applicable to any mailings 
jof second class matter since the new 
| postage rate law became effective, the 
{Third Assistant Postmaster General, R. 
S. Regar, announced August 18, 


The announcement was made to cor- 
jrect an erroneous impression among news 
;companies that parcel post rates may be 
|used for the yeturn of unsold copies of 
newspapers idstead of the transient sec- 
ond class rates provided under the new 
‘postal rate lav. The full text of the an- 
;nouncement follows: 

It appears that since the new rates of 
postage on second class matter became 
leffeetive, on July 1, 1928, some news 
companies have instructed their cus- 
{tomers to return their unsold copies by 
|parcel post instead of at the transient 
jsecond class rate, informing them that 
the parcel post rates are cheaper when 
{parcels weigh over eight ounces. 


| 


or grain is at the time in actual course 
of growth on land owned, controlled or 


{Continued om Page $,Colwmn 5.) 


Extension of Tariff 
Considered in Britain 


New Duties on Chemieals De- 
clared_ to Be Likely. 


Further extension of the British im- 
port duty to a considerable range of 
chemicals and allied products is con- 
sidered likely as the result of the recent 
decision making: calcium biphosphate of 
baking powder quality dutiable at 33% 
per cent, the American Trade Com- 


missioner at London, Homer S. Fox ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce, Au- 
gust 18, 
The full text of the Department's 
statement dealing with changes in legis- 


lation affecting the chemical trade 
follows: 


The finance act places a tax on light 
hydocarbon oils, including turpentine, 
and affects materials entering into the 
manufacture of various chemical and 
allied products, including paints and 
varnishes, polishes, synthetic camphor, 
and terpineol, as well as the rubber, elec- 
trical, and other industries. 

The decision making calcium biphos- 
phate of baking powder quality dutiable 
at 33 1-3 per cent, under the safeguard- 
ing of industries act, upon importation 
into the United Kingdom, was the most 
conspicuous of the official decisions re- 
cently made. The opinion is that this 
decision, which went into effect June 
4, may mark the beginning of an exten- 
sion of the import duty to a considerable 


“There 
he said, 


found on the Back 
Page. 


ages, and the bottled sodas. The bottled |Isthmian Canal Commission and was head|the Panama Railroad in 1849-1855, then | 
sodas account for the great bulk of the|of its department of civil administra-|with those who participated in the 
business. tion. _ |French effort to build the Canal, 1879 
Most of the soft drinks now are free| The measure which he says should be|to 1904, and then to those Americans 
from harmful substances, but some are | enacted into law would provide for aj|who contributed to the successful build- 
found to contain unwholesome or injuri- | collective memorial to cost nét exceeding |ing, covering the period 1904 to 1914. 
ous acids, arsenical dyes, metallic salts, | $2,500,000, with an initial appropriation; “Commemoration also would be made 
uncertified coal-tar dyes, or soap bark. /|of $250,000. The plan is embodied in/to the contributing wsk of the leaders, 
It is to prevent the sale of harmful | House bill 13706, now pending in the!and the people generally, of Panama. 
drinks and those improperly labeled that | House Committee on Interstate and For-iIn addition, special treatment would be 
the regulatory forces keep after manu- leign Commerce. !authorized, im this memorial, for those 
facturers. “I served as a member of the Isthmian | who gave particular and outstanding 
Popular belief holds that artificial col- | Canal Commission and was in charge ot | service. This would be carried out in the 
ors are harmful, but this is a mistake, |its department of civil administration! statuary and sculpture. 
provided they are the right kinds of col-!during 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913,” Repre-| ‘The great Panama Memorial would bx: 
ors. Careful tests have established that |sentative Thatcher said. “That was dur- a beautiful building along classic lines. 
many cf the coal-tar dyes are entirely |ing the peak of the construction of the It would be of stone or marble. It woul« 
harmless, and these are “permitted” for | Panama Canal. 
use in beverages. “I believe the time is ripe for some 


is now in progress in Alaska,”| Such instructions can not be complied 
*‘a magnetic survey of special) With, as the transient second class rate, 
interest which is being conducted by, applicable to unsold copies of second 
Franklin FP. Ulrich, Magnetic Observer,! class pulications veturned by news 
| United States Coast and Geodetic Sur-' dealers to publishers, or returned by one 
|vey. He. is making the temth yearly;news dealer to another, is now one cent 
occupation of magnetic stations along} for each two ounces or fraction of two 
ithe Yukon River for the purpose of de-)ounces regardless of weight or distance. 
termining the change in the earth’s mag-| The fourih class or parcel post rates are 
netism over the interior of Alaska, {no longer aplicable to any mailings of 
“In addition to the stations on the| second class matter. 
Yukon River, he has ascended the Porcu-| The rate of one cent for each two 
pine Rives to the Canadian boundary at; ounces or fraction of two ounces, re- 
Rampart HHouse and the Koyukuk River; gardless of weight or distance, likewise 
as far as Beities so that there are three! applies to all second class matter by the 
stations meorth of the Yukon River and! general public, as welll as to second class 
north of the Arctic Cirele, where no ac-| matter forwarded jo the addressee o2 
—eiyreeee returned to the sé¢nder under the pro- 
visions of sections 575 or 614, 
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Is Denied Pay for 
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A 


Of Yellow Fever on West Coast of Africa 


Inactive Service Parties Search for Endemic Center in Order to Begin 


Campaign for Elimination of Disease. 


Comptroller General Says 
Allowances Are Limited to 
Active Duty on Com- 
petent Orders. 


A member of the officers’ reserve corps | 


is not entitled to pay and allowances ex- 
cept when on active duty pursuant to a 


competent order, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, J. R. McCarl, 
has ruled, the General Accounting Office | 
has just announced. The ruling describes | 
the extent to which competent orders are} 
applicable to officers of the reserve corps.| 


The full text of the ruling, in the form 
of a letter follows: 

Sir: There has been received your ap-| 
plication of May 11, 1928, for decision 
as to whether you are authorized to pay} 
a voucher presented by First Lieutenant 
Cordon Willis Patten, Inf.-Res., covering} 
pay and allowances for the period Febru-| 
ary 23, 1928, to April 8, 1928, under 
special orders Nos. 42 and 82, promul- 
gated from the headquarters, First Corps 
Area, February 18, 1928, and April 9, 
1928, respectively. 

The order of February 18, 1928, au-| 
thorizing Lieutenant Putten at his own 
request, to attend school at Ft. Benning, 
Ga., in an inactive status cannot be con- | 
sidered for any purpose as creating an 
active duty status. 

Section 37-a of the National Defense 
Act, as amended and reenacted in) 
section 32 of the act of June 4, 1920,) 
41 Stat. 776, provides that “a reserve of- 
ficer shall not be entitled to pay and al-| 
lowances except when on active duty.” 
His pay status begins on the date he of- 
ficially and necessarily complies with the| 
order calling him to active duty and ends | 
on the date he is actually relieved from 
active duty. Pargraph 28, Army Regu- 
lations, 140-5; 24 Comp. Dec., 331; 25 
Comp. Dec. 364; 7 MS. Comp. Gen. 1529; 
and 21 id. 334; 17 id. 1867, and reconsid- 
eration thereof, 34 id. 902. 

The order of April 9, 1928, was the 
first order to active duty issued to Lieu- 
tenant Putten and there was no require- 
ment upon him to comply with such 
order prior to its date, he, therefore, | 
cannot be considered as in an active duty | 
status or as entitled to pay or allow- 
ances prior thereto. 

Payment of the voucher presented, | 
which is retained here, is not authorized. 





Checking of Patches | 
On Lawns Explained 


| 
| 


Use of Bordeaux Mixture | 
Found Often to Be 


| 
Injurious. | 
| 


The use of Bordeaux mixture as aj} 
spray or dust for the eradication of} 
“brown patch” on lawns and golf greens,| 
often proves more harmful that the! 
disease itself, the Department of Agri-| 
culture has concluded as the result of an| 
investigation. The full text of the De-| 
partment’s statement made public Au-| 
gust 18 follows: | 

Bordeaux mixture sprayed or dusted on | 
lawns and golf greens has been used} 
for several years to check attacks of the} 
disease known as large brown patch.! 
Recent observations, according to the! 
Department of Agriculture, have shown 
that the copper in Bordeaux mixture ac- 
cumulates in the soil, and ultimately 
causes more serious damage than the} 
disease. For that reason the use of} 
Berdeaux mixture is now being discour-| 
aged by the department. 

The most effective chemicals at pres-; 
ent used for controlling turf diseases are! 
those containing mercury. Among those 
most commonly used for this purpose 
are chlorophenol mercury (semesan and 
uspulum), corrosive sublimate, and calo-} 
mei. Any of these chemicals when used 
in excess will injure turf, but there 
apparently is no danger of an accumu- 
letion in the soil such as has been found 
to be the case with copper compounds. 

Brown areas are usually evidence of 
diseases caused by fungi penetrating the} 
grass blades and killing them. Large} 
brown patch usually covers an area of 
two or more feet in diameter, whereas 
small brown patch seldom becomes | 
larger than a silver dollar, hence its com- 
mon name, “dollar spot.” Large brown 
patch usually occurs in July and Au- 
gust, but small brown patch can develop 
at much lower temperatures and often 
becomes injurious in late spring or early 
fall as well as during the summer 
months. 

Much of the damage by these diseases 
can be prevented by care in the applica- 
tion of water and fertilizers. Plenty of| 
available plant food, especially nitrogen, 
is important in aiding grass to recover 
from the disease, but excessive fertiliza- 
tion tends to make turf “soft” and more 
susceptible. Likewise a liberal use of 
water keeps the turf growing rapidly, 
but excessive quantities make it more 
liable to injury. Since moisture on the 
blades of grass makes conditions favor- 
able for the disease-producing fungi, 
evening watering, poor air circulation, 
shade, or other means of favoring pro- 
longed covering with dew all tend to in- 
crease the likelihood of injury by brown 
patch. In many cases it is possible to 
water the turf in the morning during hot 
humid weather, and otherwise so modify 
conditions that brown-patch injury will 
be reduced. 


| 
| 





Design for Roger Williams 
Memorial Given Approval 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, has approved the design of a 
monument commemorating the landing 
of Roger Williams on the site of the 
City of Providence, R. I., the Department 
of War announced August 18 in a state- 
ment, the full text of which follows: 


The form of the design and the text 
of the inscriptions thereon are the re- 
sult of the work of Lieut. B. F. Vander- 
voort, representing the War Department, 
Millin B. Brondson, Commissioner of 
Public Works of Providence, and H. M. 
Chapin, Librarian of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. They have been ap- 
proved by the Councilmanic Committee 
on Parks and the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Parks. 

The site selected for the memorial is 
near the curb of North Main Street at 
the junction of Alamo Lane and is near 
the location on the Roger Williams 
Spring. 


|14 by the United States Public Health 


lof the absence of reliable clinical tests 


Intensive investigations into the epi- 
demiology of yellow fever on the West 
Coast of Africa, designed to discover 
the “endemic center” of the disease so 
that a campaign for its elimination may 
be launched, now are being conducted 
by the Ministry of Health of Great Brit- | 
ain, and the Yellow Fever Commission 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, accord- 
ing to a statement made public August 


Service. 
The statement, based on reports re- 
ceived by the Public Health Service, 


cial center 25 miles from Accra; in May, 
cases were reported from Cape Coast and 
Saltpond, and on July 3 a European died 
from the disease in Accra. He had re- 
cently visited Nsawam and Asamankese; 
other cases were traced to the latter town 
and further investigations showed that a 
serious epidemic had been raging there. 


In March, 1927, there was an outbreak | 


in Accra, and between March 26 and May 


| 25 there were 16 cases in the town, with 
{11 deaths. 


Three of the patients were 


| Europeans, four were Syrians, and nine 
One of the outstanding | 


were Africans. 


pointed out that the search for the en-| features of the recent epidemic in the 
demic center of the disease is difficult} Gold Coast has been the preponderance 


“because visible epidemics do not occur| of the disease among the natives. 


unless there is a constant stream 
nonimmune immigration,” and because 


for yellow fever. 

The recrudescence of yellow fever in 
Brazil makes the report of conditions in | 
West Africa “of especial interest” at 
this time, the Public Health Service's | 
statement said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“In a resume of the history of yellow 
fever on the West Coast of Africa, Sir 


| George Buchanan, Senior Medical Officer 
|}of the Ministry 


of Health of Great 
Britain, points out the difficulty and the 
factors involved in locating the endemic 
foci of yellow fever on the West African 
Coast. The disease dies out spontane- 
ously in a community with a stationary,| 
population, for lack of susceptible ma- | 
terial, and the endemic center will, 
therefore, not be found where epidemics 
occur among the natives. 

“In investigating the relationship of | 
Noguchi’s Leptospira icteroides to yellow | 
fever, the research workers at Lagos | 
and Accra failed in their attempts to| 
inoculate guinea pigs with cultures from 
yellow fever patients or by means of 
mosquitoes. The Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation also! 
failed in their attempts to inoculate 
guinea pigs and found West African 
monkeys and chimpanzees immune. They 
were successful, however, in inoculating! 
macaque monkeys imported from India, 
the Macacus rhesus being especially 
susceptible. 


Fever May Be Spread 
By Smear of Blood on Skin 


“It has been found that vellow fever 
may be conveyed not only by bites of 
mosquitoes and by inoculation with a 


| Syringe, but also by smearing infected 


blood on the unbroken skin, and it is, 
considered probable that Professor 
Stokes received the infection in that} 
maner. 

“The recrudescence of yellow fever in 
Brazil makes this report and the resolu- 
tions of the medical conference on the 
control of yellow fever of especial inter- 
est at this time.” 

The full text of Sir George’s report 
follows: 

The history of yellow fever in West 
Africa reaches back to the foundation of! 
the earliest British colonies on the coast; 
and the figures collected by the late Sir | 

upert Boyce show that it has appeared 
almost every year for more than a cen-! 
tury, though there have been several 
gaps of a few years during that period.| 
The foundation and settlement of Free-! 
town appear from the commencement to} 
have been impeded by outbreaks of yel-| 
low fever, and in 1826, out of a garrison| 
of 535 soldiers, 115 died in about two} 
months. The first detachment of troops| 
which arrived at Cape Coast Castle in 
April, 1823, numbered 128, but only one! 
survived by the end of 1824. The disease 
was not confined to white troops and 
civilians ashore. During the first half! 
of the nineteenth century there was a| 
great amount of suffering and loss of life| 
among the men of the British Navy en- 
gaged on the West Coast in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 

Boyce arrived at the conclusion that 
by reason of its duration, yellow fever| 
must be endemic and, as the total num-| 
ber of white in West Africa has never | 


|} were no cases 


| shipping and other 


\ — the reinfection of Accra from other | 
| places, 


The 


of | case mortality was lower in the Africans 
| than in Europeans and Syrians, but they 


were not immune. 
The Europeans and Syrians who died 
from yellow fever in Accra were all in- 


habitants of the African township; there | 


residential area | 
A} 


in the 
which is reserved for white races. 
compulsory evacuation order of the na- 


tive township by Europeans and Syrians | 


was brought into force, as a temporary 


measure, on May 20, 1927, and accommo- | 


dation for 206 Europeans and 156 Syrians 
was found outside the infected area; no 
further cases occurred among people of 
these races, with the exception of one 
Syrian who disobeyed the order and re- 
mained behind. The history of former 
outbreaks is the same; in 1922-23 all 
the deaths among Europeans occurred 
among those who lived in the 


mercial firms have been advised to pro- 
vide quarters for their European em- 
ployes in places aWay from native dwell- 
ings. Steps have also been taken to see 
that the rule is enforced by which the 
presence of native children in the Euro- 
pean reserve is not permitted at any 
time, and servants’ wives are prohibited 
from sleeping there. 

The patients and their contacts were 


isolated and screened, but, unfortunately, | 


the majority of the Syrian and African 
cases were not discovered until the fourth 


day, by which time the period of infec- | 


tivity was over. In order to protect 


ports and, inciden- 


I all passengers 
inspected before embar 
barking, and 
anchor 
the shore. 


were medically 
king or disem- 


and the penalties inflicted o persons con- 
victed ot allowing Aedes aegypti to breed 
on their premises were increased. 
lic functions were curtailed, and efforts 
were made to see that all meetings dis- 
persed before nightfall. 
Recommends Abolition 


Of Unsanitary Dwellings 
A conference was held in Jun 
representatives of the Government medi- 


cal and sanitary services and the director 


of the Rockefeller C 
working in Nigeria. 

Dr. P. S. Selwyn Clarke, the acting 
deputy director of sanitary services, 
draws attention to the dilapidated and 
insanitary hovels in the congested area 
of the native town where yellow fever 
occurred, and he recommends that they 
should be demolished. The water sup- 
ply of parts of the town of Accra is un- 
er such low pressure that the water is 
obtained intermittently or with difficulty: 
the inhabitants therefore store it in all 
kinds of receptacles, and these form po- 
tential places for Aedes aegypti. Dr. 
Selwyn Clarke therefore recommends 
improvement of the supply by the con- 


ommission, which is 


| Struction of a large reservoir, 


The Yellow Fever Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which is now 
working in West Africa, was organized 
in 1925 with Dr. Henry Beeuwkes as the 
director, and the laboratory was in opera- 
tion by the end of 1926. The late Prof. 
Adrian Stokes was attached to the scien- 
tific staff, which originally consisted of 
10 memters, 

With regard to the nature of the dis- 


been enough to maintain the virus con-| ©25¢,2"4 its relation to the yellow fever 


tinuously, he assumed, with good reason, 
that the disease exists in a mild form 
among the native population. 

There was a fairly heavy mortality! 


| from yellow fever during the year which! 


followed Boyce’s visit to Africa in 1910. 
In 1913, 35 cases were notified in Nigeria 
and 20 in the Gold Coast, and a commis-|} 
sion, with Sir James Fowler as chair- 
man, was appointed by the secretary of| 
state. The work of this commission was! 
unfortunately brought to an abrupt end 
in 1914 by the outbreak of the Great! 
War. Much useful information was ac-| 
cumulated, and the important conclusion 
was reached that yellow fever is not\ 
spread uniformly over the whole of West! 
Africa, but is endemic in certain foci, 
the discovery of which must be regarded} 
as of prime importance. 


Rockfeller Commission 
Was Sent to Africa in 1920 


During the next decade, there were no 
epidemics, though a few cases were noti- 
fied every year. Throughout the period 
of 1914 to 1925, 89 cases were recorded 
in the Gold Coast and 16 cases in Nigeria. | 


In July, 1920, the Yellow Fever Commis-| fever. Dr. Oskar Karlotz, Dr. W. G. Mac- 


sion of the International Health Section 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, with Gen- 


eral R. E. Noble as director, arrived in| fom _a number of cases which had died | 


Lagos. Dr. Guiteras and other yellow- 
fever experts were included in the com- 
mission and Dr. A. E. Horn was attached 
as liaison officer. 


The principal object of | 


| between the cases of yellow fever as 
’| they exist in Cuba or Jamaica and those 


|; of African local fever as it exists on the 
| West Coast. 


| America, are agreed that there is not the 


| tions at Lagos, concluded that the symp- 


| 





this commission was to investigate the 
connection of Noguchi’s Leptospira 


icteroides with yellow fever; but this they; Air Mail 


could not do because there were no cases 
of this disease. They were able, how- 
ever, to accomplish a useful piece of 
work by examining the local rats for 
leptospiral organism and finding that 
they were free from them. 

History of the recent outbreak.—There 
was a recrudescence in the Gold Coast 
during 1923, when 22 cases were noti- 
fied; in 1924, there were 13 cases; in 
1925 there were 10, and, in addition, there 
were 21 in Nigeria; in 1926, there were 
27 in the Gold Coast, and 11 in Nigeria. 
During the year 1927 only 3 cases were 
notified in Nigeria, but there were 107 
cases, with 41 deaths, in the Gold Coast, 
and the disease was known to be present 
in at least 10 large towns. These fig- 
ures are no more than an indication of 
the true numbers, because many of the 
cases were not notified. For example, 
there was evidence that a considerable 
number of cases of yellow fever had oc- 
curred at Asamankese and in Late be- 
fore the existence of the disease was dis- 
covered. 

The recent outbreak of yellow fever in 
the Gold Coast began early in 1926, when 
38 European and 4 African cases were 





of the Western Hemisphere: As long 
ago as 1842 Dr. R. R. Madden, a com- 
missioner appointed to report on the cli- 
mate of the West Coast of Africa and its 
influence on health, stated: “I would 
defy any man to point out the difference | 


: Of the identity of West 
Indian yellow fever and African local | 
fever I have no doubt; my acquaintance 


Scientists. Investigate Epidemic Features 


: 1 native | 
| quarter, and, in view of this danger, com- 


shipping was required to| 
at least a thousand yards from | 
A thorough search was made | 
for the breeding places of mosquitoes, | 


Pub- | 


Memorial to Honor 
Building of Panama 


‘Representative Thatcher to 
Press Bill at Session 
Of Congress in 


December. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
be located on some appropriate eminence 
overlooking the scenes of labor of many 
of those whose services it is to com- 
memorate. 

“Constituting a part of the Memorial, 
it is proposed, under the legislation 
| which I hope will be carried into law, 
| to have an adequate auditorium for com- 
mercial, pacific and international meet- 
ings. Besides this auditorium, the build- 
|ing also would contain halls or chambers 
for an archive relating to the history 
of the Isthmus of Panama, the Panama 
Railroad and the construction and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. There also 
would be appropriate picturizations, bas 
reliefs and mural designs, summarizing 
in a graphic way the various steps con- 
cerning the greatest industrial enterprise 
in the history of the world. 

“The Commissio: tha. would be au- 
; thorized under the proposed legislation 
would have a total authorization of not 
lto exceed $2,500,000 for the work, and 
lit would immediately begin formulating 
jplans, subject to the approval of Con- 
gress. The procedure is similar to that 





| observed in connection with the Lincoln | 


| Memorial at Washington, D. C. 

“J have conferred with the Fine Arts 
| Commission with respect to the bill. I 
have talked with the Chairman of that 
|Commission, Mr. Charles Moore, in the 
| preparation of the bill embodying this 
plan that is now before the House Com- 
| mittee. 

“T expect that the House Committee 
| on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
have hearings on the subject at this com- 
ing session. 


Canal is Successful. 


“The Panama Canal has been success- 
| ful from every standpoint. As a military 
agency of the Government, its value is 
of course beyond estimation. As an 
agency of good will between the United 
States and other countries, because of 
the closer contacts it provides, it has 
proven beneficial. As a commercial en- 
terprise, it is the best investment the 
American people have ever made. Its 
cost of construction was about $375,000,- 
000 to the United States Government. 
| Today, under the prevailing prices of 
labor and materials, it no doubt would 
cost close to $1,000,000,000 to build what 
| cost us then $375,000,000. 

“The receipts from the operation of 
the Panama Canal since it was opened to 
traffic have exceeded the most hopeful 
| estimates that were made at the begin- 
‘ning of its construction. The Canal is 





e between | Yielding a fine return on its capital | 


cost.” 
|Earth’s Magnetism 
| Studied in Alaska 


Observer Seeks New Data in 
Interior Regions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
curate observations have been made here- 
tofore. 

“These will, therefore, be of impor- 
; tance in correcting magnetic maps. 

“Mr. Ulrich also has visited Iditarod, 
an important mining town south of the 
Yukon River. He is now on his return 
trip and will occupy stations at Fair- 
banks and Seward and_ intermediate 
points on the Richardson Highway. 


by him on a boat 
Yukon River. 
proceeding in 


drifting down the 
In his present trip he is 
a launch, averaging in 


| with the current and five miles an hour 
upstream against the current. 

“There is a radio communication be- 
tween Washington and Annapolis and 
Mr. Ulrich. He using a radio set 
loaned by the Navy Department. 

“During the summer season this north- 
land he is traversing is far from a barren 
waste. Much of the area is covered 
with wonderful flowers, though beneath 
the surface there are ice and perpetual 
frost. Many of the days are uncomfort- 
ably warm and the chief difficulty is with 
the orgy of mosquitoes.” 


is 


with them has unfortunately been of too | ; = i F 


intimate and personal a kind to leave 


and character of both.” 
Madden’s opinion is now almost uni- 


versally acee ted; and Doctor Scanell and | 


other clinicians on the staff of the Yel- 
low, Fever Commission, with wide ex- 
perience with yellow fever in South 


slightest doubt that it is the same dis- 
ease in both continents. Drs. Blair Ait- 
ken, A. Connal, G. M. Gray, and E. C. 
Smith, as the result of their investiga- 


toms and morbid anatomy of the West 
African disease were typical of yellow 


mat Increase in Tourist Travel 
me in ignorance of the similar symptoms | 


Shown in National Parks 


| [Continued from Page 1.} 

There is a possibility that it may this 
year touch the 3,000,000 mark. 

| Reports from the parks throw an in- 
teresting sidelight on one of the condi- 
tions that causes considerante variation 
in tourist travel. Last year Decoration 
Day and the Fourth of July fell on Mon- 
day, lengthening the week-end holidays, 
and tourists flocked to the parks and 
other recreational arcas. This year, with 
these holidays falling in the middle of 





Callum, and Dr. Winifred Simpson have|a decrease in visitors for the months of Pitions have cccurred at more or less | 


made a comparative study of material 
in Africa and in South America. 

They could detect no fundamental 
points of distinction; the characteristic 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.} 


Stamps Accepted 
As Payment for Registry 


Air mail stamps are acceptable for 


; the payment of the registry fee as well 


as for the payment of postage on any) of double the estimated duties upon the! 
registered articles which are actually|dutiable portion of the goods only. and| 


sent as air mail. This announcement has 
just been made by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, 
follows in full text: 

Information has reached this Office 
indicating that some postal employes are 
under the impression that air 
stamps are not acceptable for the pay- 


ment of registry fees on registered air | 


mail and in this connection may have 
misconstrued the statement in the third 


R. S. Regar, and! 


the week, several of the parks reported 


May and July. 


| Procedure Is Prescribed 


_ For Importing Works of Art 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 

412 of the present customs regulations 
| are properly met. 

| Subject to rulings which may have 
| been made by the Courts or the Depart- 
;ment with regard to particular situa- 
| tions, the bond should be in the amount 


| those that are free should be allowed free 
;}entry on compliance with the customs 
regulations. However, in cases where 
| there is doubt as to whether articles will 
| be classified by the appraiser under any 
|free paragraph they may be charged 


mail| against the exhibition bond at the time|? 


| of entry, but the bond may be canceled 
; as to them if the conditions for free en- 
| try are subsequently met. 

Where the articles are not sent to the 


“Previous surveys have been conducted | 


| speed thirteen miles an hour downstream | 


Improvement of Physical Condition 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Of Indian Children Urged by Bureau 


‘ Lunches and Study 


As a means of improving the physical 
conditions of Indian children attending 
day schools and encouraging the study 
of home problems, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Charles H. Burke, issued 
instructions to ail Indian superintendents 
on reservations, August 18. The full text 
of the instructions follows: 


| If noonday lunches are not provided, 
}it is suggested that you consider the ad- 
visability of serving one-half pint of 
milk to each child at mid-morning and 
| mid-afternoon. In cases which show un- 
|derweight or other signs of malnutri- 
|tion, it may be necessary to extend the 
| feeding to include some foods as fruits, 
leanned tomotoes, vegetables and whole 
cereals. 

If noonday lunches are served, the day 
| school teachers should, wherever produc- 
j tion is possible, plan for a garden. Cows 
|and chickens should be considered a ne- 
|cessity wherever practicable. Summer 
|eanning should also be done for these 
| lunches. 

In making the annual estimate for the 
| food supply for the day schools, you 
| should try to supplement the food served 

at home. This means that a fairly gen- 
| erous supply of milk, canned tomatoes, 
fruits, vegetables, and whole cereals 
should be ordered. 

| The acquisition of desirable food habits 
ja marked effect on the homes. 

Where noon luncheons are served the} 
| food provided is intended to make up the! 
| deficiencies in diet likely to be found in 
ithe homes of the reservation Indians. 
{One of five series of luncheons running 
|through a week that are set out and 
j}recommended is as follows: Monday, 
|ecream of tomato soup, baked potatoes, 
|\bread, stewed fruit; Tuesday, baked 
| beans, brown bread, cabbake slaw, milk, 
|brown betty; Wednesday, vegetable 
|chowder, toasted bread, fruit, cookies; 
Thursday, cooked leafy vegetable (spin- 
ach, cabbage or greens), scalloped pota- 
toes, corn bread, fruit, milk; and Friday, 


Norwegian Whalers 


Open Season Early 


jon the part of the children should have | 


Canal to Be Sought Instructions Are Sent to Superintendents Regarding | 
of Home Problems. 


{vegetable soup, peanut butter 
wiches, fruit tapioca, and milk. 

There should be an organization for | 
the mothers of the day school children, | 
for the older girls who are out of school | 
and other Indian women living in the | 
vicinity of the day school. If there < 
now a women’s auxiliary in the neigh- 
borhood of the school, the day school | 
should be the center for this organiza- 
tion and the day school teacher and 
housekeeper should lend every effort to- 
ward making the already existing or- 
ganization a success. You should secure 
the advice and cooperation of the State | 
agricultural college and of the county 
home demonstration agents in planning 
programs for these clubs. A very defi- | 
nite home improvement campaign should | 
be undertaken through this medium. The 
field nurse or field matron will have much 
to contribute to these organizations. The | 
home economics teacher from the board- 
ing schools should also assist. 

You are requested to see that each 
day-school housekeeper in your juris- 
diction familiarizes herself with the sug- 
gestions hereto attached and insofar as | 
possible that these suggestions are put 
into effect. The office desires to widen | 
the scope of the housekeeper’s activities | 
and to place more emphasis on com- | 
munity work and on teaching practical 
homemaking to the girls. 


san 


Five Labor Disputes 


Adjusted in Week 


Three New Controversies Are 
Brought to Department | 
Of Labor. 


Three new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- | 
tlement during the week ended August | 
18, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- | 
rector of the Department’s Conciliation | 
Service. 

At the end of the week there were 44 
strikes before the department for set- 


| tlement and, in addition, 16 controversies 


which had not reached the strike stage. 





Operations of Fleet Sched-; 
uled to Begin Earlier 
Than Usual. 


| Norway’s whalers, said better equipped | 
| this year than ever before, are leaving 
| their home ports this month, earlier than | 
|; usual, according to a repert from the| 
| Consul General at Oslo, Louis G. Drey-| 
| fus, jr., made public August 18 by the! 
| Department of Commerce. The full text| 
| of the report follows: 

Operations of the Norwegian whaling 
fleet, which is expected to require at least | 
5,000 men this season, will be more in| 
the direct Pelagic or deep sea whaling} 
than any previous year, it is reported. 
| Pelagic whaling, which was not de-| 
veloped to any great extent until the 
1927-28 season, has now been adopted 
by nearly all the older whaling com- 
panies. 

The city of Tonsberg, where the two 
new whaling companies, Antarctic and 
Pelagos, have their headquarters, seems 
to take the lead in the preparations. The} 
“Antarctic” floating factory has a tank 
capacity of 60,000 barrels and the 
“Pelagos” factory will be able to earry | 
70,000 barrels. Each factory will op-} 
erate with five whaling boats. Besides 
| these two pelagic companies, Brun & von! 
der Lippe will send a smaller expedition| 


to the Labrador coast which will operate | 
from a land station. 

The Whaling Company “Africa,” Tons- 
berg, which usually operates off the coast} 
of Africa, has picked the South Sea as| 
its field of operations this year. The} 
Hektor Company has purchased a new| 
large transport vessel, so that this com-} 
pany will conduct three expeditions this 
| year, as compared with two formerly. 
| Tonsberg Whaling Company will have 
one expedition operating from the shore 
station at South Georgia and one floating | 
| factory at South Orkeny. Another Tons- 
| berg company is the Anglo Norse, which 
| ad a very successful season off the! 
| South Sandwich Islands last year. 








on 
‘German Organizations Plan 
Agricultural Exhibition 


An agricultural exhibition will be held | 


lin Hamburg, Germany, in 1929, under | 
{the combined auspices of the Schleswig- ! 


|Holstein Chamber of Agriculture, the 
Chambers of Agriculture of Eutin and 
|Lubeck, and the leading Agricultural | 
| Society for the District of the State of 
Hamburg, says a report from American 
Vice Consul Durward Grinstead, Ham- 
burg, made public August 18 by the De- 
{partment of Commerce. The full text of 


la summary of the report follows: 
| 


riculture in all its branches. Such exhi- 


|regular periods of 25 years. 


It is stated that the exposition will | 


|be as strictly practical in its arrange- 
ments as it is in its aims, and that, in 


view of present difficult economic con- | 


ditions, no expenditures will be made to 


provide features which are purely at- | 


tractive to their nature. 


\Care in Selecting Labels 


For Chinese Trade Urged | 


[Continued from Page 1.3 
with monstrous myths and legends and 
“are now paigl to weave in other tales 
| concerning cigarettes, medicines, and a 
jvariety of articles bearing advertised 
trade marks.” Motion pictures, the 
speaker said, have great value in help- 
ing to build up.a market for merchandise. 
Dr. Klein emphasized the importance 
f the many articles that we import 
|from China for our comfort and con- 
venignce such as tea, silk, hides, furs, 
antimony, tin, tungsten, sausage casings, 
ilicorice root, grass cloth, embroideries, 


paragraph of the matter printed on page| Appraiser’s Stores but are examined on|#"4, above all, wood oil, which has be- 
23 of the June, 1928, Postal Guide,|the importer’s premises, there should be|©°me indispensable for the varnishes on 
wherein it is stated that the use of air| filed, in addition to thé exhibition bond, |Our furniture and automobiles, “China,” 


mail stamps on other than air mail is 
not permissible. 


| 


|a redelivery bond pursuant to the pro- 


jhe said, “is also the major foreign source 


Postmasters and other | visions of section 486 of the tariff act of Of human hair and hair-nets, as well as 


postal employes are therefore informed | 1922 in a penalty equal to the value of | bristles for hair-brushes, Musk, which is 


the payment of the registry fee as well 
as for the payment of postage on any 
registered articles which are actually 


reported from Nsawam, a large commer-|sent as air mail, 


/ 


a like amount made against a term bond 
which may be filed by the importing in- 
stitution covering all of its transactipns 
during a period of one year, 


|that air mail stamps are acceptable for! the articles plus the duty or a charge in|the basis of most perfumes, comes from | 


|the mountain-ranges of Tibet, and 
camel’s hair for swagger sport coats is 
sent to us from “the desolate, illimitable 
Mongolian steppes.” 


jing the week. 


| ber of workers involved, 1,600. 


| shops; 
' 2,000. 


Through the union of these agricul- 
|tural corporate bodies, the opportunity | 
| will be afforded a particular district to | 
|present a collective showing of its ag- | 


Three strikes and two controversies | 
are reported to have been adjusted dur- | 
The following is a list of the new | 
disputes showing the name of the com- | 
pany affected, the nature of the dispute, 
craftsmen concerned, status and cause 
of the dispute and the number of workers 
involved: 

Street repair laborers, Plymouth, Pa. 
—Strike; craft, laborers; status, ad- 
justed; cause, wage increase asked; num- 
ber of workers involved, 18. 

Barbers, 800 shops, New York City.— | 
Strike; craft, barbers; status, adjusted; 
cause, objection to non-union shops; | 
number of workers involved, 2,000. i 

Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Can- 


|ton, Ohio.—Strike; craft, chippers and 


grinders; status, pending; cause, ask $6 | 


|for 8-hour day and recognition of mill 
| committee; wage cut; number of workers 


involved, 500. ; i 

The following is a list of adjustments | 
reported showing the name of the com- } 
pany affected, the nature of the dispute, | 
the cause of the dispute, terms of ad- | 
justment and the number of workers in- 
volved: 

Miners, Pittston, Pa.—Strike; craft, | 
miners; cause, union dispute relative to | 
dues; terms, compromise setlement; num- | 


Barbers, 800 shops, New York City.,— | 
Strike; craft, barbers; cause, non-union | 
terms, satisfactory agreement 
concluded; number of workers involved, 


| 

Street repair laborers, Plymouth, Pa., 
—Strike; craft, laborers; cause, asked in- | 
crease; terms, allowed 15 cents per hour 
increase or 50 cents per hour; number 
of workers involved, 18. 

Chicago Orchestral Association, 
Chicago, Il].,—Controversy; craft, musi- 
cians; cause, asked $90 per week, or $10 
per week increase; terms, three year con- 
tract—$84 first year; $87 second year; 
$90 third year to all members of orches- 
tra; number of workers involved, 90. 
Los Angeles Contracting Company, 


| pectancy, however, was 186 cases. 
| full text of the review follows: 


| seaplane. 
| Storck 


Are Presextep Herern, Brixa 
py THe Unitep States DAILY 


Cases of Diphtheria 
Are Said to Exceed 


Expected Prevalence 


| 
q.|Surpass Average for Nine 


Years With Exception of 
Epidemics, Declares 
Health Service. 


Although the prevalance of diphtheria, 
for the week ended July 28 of this year 
was below the number of reported cases 
for the country for the same week of 
1927, it still was far above the estimated 
expectancy of the disease, or the average 
prevalence of the last nine years, exclud- 
ing epidemics, the United States Public 
Health Service announced August 18 in its 


| weekly review of the prevalence of com- 
| municable diseases in the United States. 


For the week ended July 28 of this 
vear 42 States reported 729 cases of 
diphtheria as against 983 cases reported 
for the same week of last year. Reports 
from 99 cities having an aggregate popu- 
lation of about 31,000,000 showed 396 


leases for the 1928 week and 444 cases 


The estimated ex- 
The 


for that of 1927. 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 


|parts of the country and have an es- 


timated aggregate population of more 
than 30,520,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 98 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,320,000. Weeks ended July 


| 28, 1928, and July 30, 1927. 


Cases Reported 


Diphtheria: 


42 States 

97 cities 
Measles: 

41 States 

97 cities 


| Poliomyelitis: 


42 States 
Scarlet fever: 
42 States 
97 cities 
Smallpox: 
42 States 
97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
42 States 
97 cities 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
93 cities 
Smallpox: 
93 cities 0 


Coast Guard to Aid 
Round-World Aviator 


Gasoline and Oil Are to Be 
Supplied in 
Alaska. 


The United States Coast Guard ‘has 
just laid in supplies of gasoline and oil 
‘at Attu and Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, 
Alaska, 100 gallons of gasoline and five 
gallons of oil at each place, for the 
convenience of George H. Storck, Amer- 
ican aviator, who plans to leave South- 
ampton, England, September 1, on a 
flight around the world, it was stated 
orally at Coast Guard Headquarters, 
August 18. 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Jackson- 


| ville, Fla., commenting on the proposed 
| flight, said that, according to informa- 


tion he had received, Mr. Storck planned 


ito fly alone and to use an English-built 


He said he believed that Mr. 
was making the flight out of 
purely altruistic motives, to ascertain 
availability of landing and other facili- 
ties in the different countries for a round- 
the-world air service. 

Mr. Storck, the Senator said, has no 
backers as far as he knows, but is financ- 
ing the venture himself. The proposed 
route is from Southampton, England, to 
middle Europe, across the intervening 
countries to India and China, thence to 
Japan, and from Japan to Alaska. 
Riverside, Calif—Controversy; craft, 
carpenters; cause, alleged non-payment 
of prevailing wage; terms, allowed pre- 
vailing wage,—$8 per day for competent 
carpenters; number of workers involved, 
60. 
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‘Honor High School 
Is Predicted | 


| With Training Units 
Designated for 1928 


| eotniowensescesonn 


Navy Officer Denied | Nations in Africa Said to Be Willing Street Employment 
To Aid in World Census of Agriculture 


|Passage of Senate Bill to Prohibit Trade 
co In Cotton and Grain Futures 


| Viewed as Physically | un Bu 
Harmful to Children 


Award for Injury to 
Auto by Naval Plane | Approve 


Senator Caraway Expects Approval by Small Margin; 
Penalties Asked for Transmission of Offers. 


P.oject, Director for International Institute Re- 
ports Following Tour of Continent. 


Parked Car Was Struck by | 

Aircraft; No Legal Basis | 

Found for Paying | 
Damages. 


The Comptroller General of the United | 
States, J. R. McCarl, in a decision just} 
announced by the General Accounting 
Office, held that an officer of the Navy 
not entitled to reimbursement from 
the appropriation made by the Act of 
May 21, 1928, for damage to his automo- | 
bile on of collision with an 
airplane, 

Mr. McCar!l his 
marily on an interpretation of the Act 
of October 6, 1917, as amended by the 
Act of March 1, 1927, which provides for | 
reimbursement for private property lost 
or damaged under certain circum- 
stances. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: | 

Sir: There hasbeen received your| 
letter of August 6, 1928, requesting de- | 
cision as follows: v | 

“The Navy Department has on hand a} 
claim submitted by an officer of the Navy 
for reimbursement for damage to a 
Chevrolet automobile which occurred on 
April 1, 1926, as a result of being struck 
by U. S. Navy Airplane No. A-3584, at} 
the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 
At the time the accident occurred, claim- 
ant, Lieutenant T. G. W. Settle, United 
States Navy, was on duty at the Naval 
Air Statian, Lakehurst, N. J., and his 
automobile was parked in a usual and 
proper place on a roadway near the fly- 
ing field. While taxiing on the ground 
after landing, Navy D. H. plane No. | 
A-3384, being piloted by Lieutenant H. 
C. Rodd, United States Navy, collided 
with Lieutenant Settle’s automobile and 
caused considerable damage, for which 
claimant requests reimbursement in the 
sum of $95.50. 


| 


Is 


account a 


based decision pri- 


Legal basis For Awards. 

“The Act of May 21, 1928, ‘An Act 
making appropriations for the,Navy De-! 
partment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and: 
for other purposes,’ contains the fol- 
lowing provision under the appropria- 
tion ‘Aviation, Navy’: 

“‘That the-Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized to consider, ascertain, ! 
adjust, determine, and pay damages 
which have occurred or may’ occur to 
private property growing out of the op- 
erations of naval aircraft, where such 
claim does not exceed the sum of $250:’ 

“A similar provision has been included 
in the appropriatton acts for the naval 
service for a number of years. 

“A question has arisen as to whether 
payment can be made to Lieutenant Set- 
tle under the authority of the above 
quoted provision in the Naval Appropria- 
tion Act in view of the decision of the 
Comptroller of .the Treasury of April 
13, 1920 (26 Comp. Dec. 826). In that 
case the Act of July 9, 1918, 40 Stat. 
864, contained a provision ‘for payment 
of claims for damages to and loss of 
private property incident to the training, 
practice, operation, or maintenance of 
the army that have accrued, or may 
hereafter accrue, from time to time, 
* * *? Tt was held that the term ‘pri- 
vate property,’ although unqualified as 
to ownership or possession and appar- 
ently broad enough to include personal | 
property owned by, and in the possession | 
of, members of the army itself, was not 
intended for the payment of claims for 
damages to personal property owned by | 





members of the military forces in view| has a number of well protected harbors, | 
| but only one. railroad, a line about 200 


of other provisions of law authorizing 
the reimbursement of such persons for | 
damages to personal property under cer- | 
tain conditions. 


No Specific Authority Found. 


“In the present case there is no au- 
thority for the reimbursement of mem- 
bers of the naval service for damages 
to personal property caused by the op-| 
erations of naval aircraft other than the | 
provision contained in the Act of May 
29, 1928, supra. Information is requested 
as to whether the claim of Lieutenant | 
1. G. W. Settle, United States Navy,! 
ean be approved for payment from the 
current appropriation ‘Aviation, Navy.’” | 

The Act of October 6, 1917, 40 Stat. | 
389, authorized reimbursement of offi-| 
cers of the Navy for the loss or damage 
to private property under the circum-}| 
stances therein stated. It was held in; 
5 Comp. Gen. 887 that the said Act of| 
October 6, 1917, did not authorize reim- 
bursement of an officer ot enlisted man} 
of the Navy for personal property lost|! 
in the ‘destruction of aircraft and the} 
Act of March 3, 1927, 44 Stat. 1368, | 
amended the Act of October 6, 1917, by| 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and 
the following: j 

“«* * * And provided further, that as 
herein employed (1) the term ‘vessel’ 
includes any aircraft, (2) the term ‘un-| 
seaworthy’ includes ‘unairworthy’ in the 
case of an aircraft, and (3) the term 
‘shipwreck or other marine disaster’ in- 
cludes the wreck of an aircraft or other} 
disaster thereto, wherever occurring; re-| 
imbursement shall not be made in pur-! 
suance of this proviso for loss, destruc- | 
tion, or damage occurring prior to Jan-| 
uary 1, 1925.” 

Statute Excludes Officers. 

The point in the decision in 26 Comp.| 
Dee. 826 referred to was that since Con-| 
gress had seen fit to provide for the re-| 
imbursement of Army officers for prop-| 
erty lost under certain circumstances, a) 
general provision designed for the relief) 
of persons not connected with the Army! 
could not be held to authorize the reim-| 
bursement of Army officers for claims! 
not coming within the circumstances of} 
the statutes specifically applicable to} 
them. | 


in 6 Comp. Gen. 52, 60. There is no 


| Mozambique 


j under the auspices of the International 


{rice and 


country 
. F |wilderness of jungle. 
This matter was considered at length) back from the sea the soil is loose sand, } 
| loam as the 


Africa has expressed “gratifying will- 
ingness” to cooperate in the proposed 
world census of agriculture, Leon M. Es- 
tabrook, Director of the World Agricul- 
tural Census of 1930, stated in a review 
of his work in Africa, made public by the 
Department of Agriculture August 18. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Following his trip to Abyssinia, Mr, 
Leon M. Estabrook visited Madagascar, 
and the Union of South 
Africa as part of his world tour in the 
interest of the World Agricultural Cen- 
sus of 1930, of which he is the Director, 


” 


Institute of Agriculture at Rome. In 
those countries, Mr. Estabrook found the 
same willingness to cooperate in the 
census project as has been the case in 
practically all of the countries visited 
far. Most of the African territory, 


sO 


jaside from the Union, offers especially 
| difficult obstacles to the completeness of 


the census, owing to inadequate trans- 
port and communication, and to 
fully developed economic and cultural ac- 
tivity. In the Union, Mr. Estabrook was 


favorably impressed with the complete-| 


ness of the organization available for 
census work. Press interviews in Cape- 
town resulted in Mr. Estabrook being 


quoted at length on agriculture and other | 
, important world problems. Following are} 
'some of Mr. Estabrook’s observations of | 


the trip from Somaliland to Capetown. 
The French Colonial officials inter- 


viewed, in affirming their cooperation in} 
|the Census project, pointed out as their | 


chief difficulties the primitive and un- 
settled condition of the country and un- 
developed agriculture; diversity of crops 
on the tropicai coastai towlands as 
against the temperate highlands; the ex- 
tremely illiterate population; undevel- 
oped communications, and lack of trained 
official personnel. Agricultural data are 


| gathered through the village chiefs. The 
| official agricultural work is carried on by 


a small force at Tananarive, the capital; 
seven agricultural experiment stations; 
three agricultural training schools for 
natives, and a number of demonstration 
farms. Plans are in hand, however, for 


|enlarging the official activities and staif. 


Conditions Discourage 
Colonization by French 


Mr. Estabrook was told that conditions 
following the war, together with dis- 
astrous storm damage in recent years, 
have discouraged the coming of French 
colonists so“that the service is concentra- 
ting its efforts on improving the agricul- 
tural practices of the native population. 


‘Irrigation projects are under way, and 


efforts have been made to establish seri- 
culture, to develop improved varieties of 
to promote the growing of 
tobacco. The whole program, however, 
is met with a deficiency of labor to 
handle the extensive area comprised “in 
the fsland. Madagascar is about 1,000 


less | 


rection through the same channels. 
South Africa regularly takes a partial 
census annually and a complete enumera- 
tion every ten years. The plans for the 
next count have been laid to conform 
with the outline submitted by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. The 
officials averred that the annual and de- 
cennial censuses were 100 per cent com- 
plete. About three months are needed to 
get all the returns in, and the cost runs 
tO about $35,000. ‘Other activities in the 
interest of agricultural progress ap- 
peared to be conducted in a manner 
creditable to those in charge, with good 
plant and equipment. 


zs are carried back for cor- 
| 


} 


Describes Topography 
|In Districts in South Africa 


For 100 miles east of Pretoria, on the 
{run from Lorenco Marques, Mr. Esta- 
brook saw a rolling, open prairie, gen- 
eraily unfenced, with waving, withered 
grass from one horizon to the other. The 
soil is generally a red or black clay loam, 
and considerable areas are very stony. 
ies 
with 
fields 


houses, cultivated 
The general effect 


only 
or 


very few 
livestock. 


was that of portions of the Great Plains| 


area of the United States. In the middle 
trip, the temperature read 40 degrees 
early in the morning, with frost visible 
; in the low places. Pretoria is at an eleva- 
| tion of 4,000 feet and surrounded by high 
; hills. The country around 
burg, an hour and a half by train from 
| Pretoria, characterized by extensive 
gold mining operations. . The mines, with 
their dumps of glittering white sand, ex- 
tend for some 60 miles along the rail- 
way. 

From Johannesburg south farms and 
pastures became more numerous, but 


1S 


water and trees were still conspicuous by’ 


their absence. Great areas appeared to 
be very stony. It was apparent to Mr. 
Estabrook that it was a dry land coun- 
try, making agriculture and _ livestock 


raising a constantly hazardous undertak- | 


ing, except in the few places were irri-| 
gation is available. For 100 miles north| 
of Kimberly and for some distance south | 


No mountains, woods or water visible, | 


of June, at the time of Mr. Estabrook’s! 


Johannes- | 


Serious Disadvantages Said | 

| To Be Caused by Long 
Hours and Irregu- 

lar Meals. | 


} a, Te ; 
Conditions surrounding children en- | 
gaged in affecting their 
physical welfare, are described in a state- 
ment made public on August 18 by the 
the Department of 


street work, 


Children’s Bureau of 
Labor, the full text of which follows: 
Although no adequate survey has been | 
to that children in strect 
suffer bad physical 
bulletin just issued the Children’s 
Bureau “Children Street Trades” 
points out the fact that conditions sur- 
peddlers, | 


made prove 


work efforts, a 
by 
in 


carriers, 
youthful 
have 


new sboys, 
other 


rounding 
bootblacks, and 
workers are likely to serious 
disadvantages on the physical side. This 
bulletin reports a survey of conditions 
surrounding such work made by the 
Bureau in eight selected cities. | 
; It was found impracticable to make aj 
special series of physical examinations | 
necessary to reach conclusions as to es 
physical effect of street work, and in! 
most cases the records of school physical | 
examinations were too incomplete to be} 
of service. However, the report men-| 
tions some studies of juvenile street 
work made by other agencies, which in- 
cluded physical examinations, 


street 


Newsboys Susceptible. | 

In Cincinnati, for instance, a group of 
Jewish newsboys and Jewish boys from 
similar homes who did not sell papers 
(306 in all) were examined by a physi- 
cian, who found that the newsboys! 
showed an incidence of 14 per cet cardiac 
disease, almost three times that among 
the other boys. The newsboys also} 
showéd a disproportionate share of ortho- 
pedic defects, 11 per cent as compared 
with 5 per cent; and of throat trouble, 
38 per cent as compared with 17 per cent. 

In Buffalo 228 street workers (includ- | 
ing newspaper sellers and bootblacks) | 
who had had a special physical examina- 


| 


-less 


| of that city, a thin layer of red soil lies;tion were compared with 
a few inches above a hardpan of solid) 12,000 school boys examined in the same 
jrock. Many square miles of that area} year: 6 per cent of the street workers 
have been prospected for diamonds, with | as compared with 4 per cent of the other 
the evidence of guch workings appearing | group were found with cardiac disease. 
| on all sides. Within 50 miles from Cape- ie a 
; town the train descended from the high Deprived of Sleep. 

interior plateau into a narrow valley Too,early hours in the morning or too 
which was planted mostly to vineyards,! late hours at night deprive the news- 


the small towns one could see fruit pack-| proper physical development. 
| ing and preserving sheds. Mr. Estabrook | complained that newsboys went to sleep 
observed that that valley was the most! in school or were too sleepy to pay at- 


more than! 


' 
| 


peach, apricot and pear orchards and at|boys of the sleep that is essential to | Of five days. 


Teachers | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cultivated by him, and that he has the 
intention to deliver such cotton or grain; 
or that he is at the time legally entitled 
to the future possession of such cotton or 
grain under and by authority of a con- 
tract for the sale and future delivery 


thereof previously made by the owner of | transmitting 
such cotton or grain giving the name of | 


the party or names of parties to such 


contract and the time when and the place 


where such contract was made and the 
price therein stipulated, and that he has 
the intention to deliver such cotton or 
grain; or that he has the intention to ac- 
quire and deliver such cotton or grain; 


or that he has the intention to receive and|0f this Act the proof of 


pay for such cotton or grain: Provided, 
that any person electing to do so mav 
file with the telegraph, telephone, wire- 
telegraph, or cable company an 
affidavit stating that the Meszage or 
messages being sent, or to be sent, for 
the six months next ensuing by such per- 
son do not and will not relate to anv 


Rules for Mailing 


Honey Bees Issued 


Postmaster Ge 
proves Order for Feeding 
Facilities in Transit. 


_ The Postmaster General, 
New, has approved an order 
feeding facilities in the shipment o 
honey bees, the Post Office Departmen 
has just announced. 

It was explained orally at the Post 
Office Department that these b 
honey only during 
flowering seasons. It was 
that upon the close of the 
season in the South, the 
north to begin another season, The full 
text of Mr. New’s order follows: 

_ Order No. 8142. Paragraph 1b, sec- 
tion 466, Postal Laws and Regulations 
is (amended to read as follows: i 
_ “Honey bees in quantities may be sent 
in the mails under the same conditions 
as are prescribed for queen bees and 
their attendant bees when delivery can 
be made to the addressee within a period 

. If the cages are wooden, 
material of which they are con- 


Harry S. 


t 


the 


;Structed shall not be less than three- 
jeighths of an inch thick and the saw 


| prosperous portion of South Africa that 
| he had seen. From as much of the coun- 
|try as he saw from the train between 
| the border of Portuguese East Africa and 

per cent of the country had been plowed. 
| He saw many herds of long-horned scrub 


Capetown, he judged that less than 2| 


tention to their lessons. One boy told 
how he would subconsciously call out. 
“Papers mister?” while carrying _ his 
' books home from school because he was 
so sleepy from selling papers in the 
| early morning hours. 


miles long and larger than France, rank-| cattle, a few flocks of sheep, some goats|terdepartmental Committee on Employ- 


ing about fourth in size among the 
world’s large islands. It is more than 
four times as large as Java and has 
about one-tenth the population. The 
population is mainly negro, Physicaliy 
small and mentally undeveloped, and a 
small upper class of French and mu- 
lattos. 

Rice is the leading agricultural prod- 
uct. The climate varies with the alti- 
tude, which reaches 8,000 feet. There is 


a noticeable absence of rock, and the) 


soil is generally a red clay of volcanic 
origin. The island generally. is well wa- 


tered with streams, but irrigation appears | 
| to be necessary to produce crops. 


In the 
southern end of the island there are large 
areas classed as semi-arid. The island 


miles long between the port of Tamatave 
and the capitai, Tananarive.” The rail- 
road, Mr. Estabrook says, runs through 
what appears to be an almost unin- 
habited wilderness, with a small_ frac- 
tion of one per cent of the areas utilized 
for anything. In the environs of the 
capital there are extensive rice paddy 
fields, out of which rises the high hill 
on which the city is located. 


Lack of Funds for Census 
Is Reported in Masambique 


The Portuguese administration of that 
portion of east Africa (also known as 
Mozambique) was ready to do what it 


| could in aiding the Census, but cited a 


lack of either special or ordinary funds 
as an obstacle to getting the best results. 
The fact that the post of Director of 
Agriculture was vacant at that time also 
contributed some unceriainty to the 
situation. The Department of Agricui- 
ture maintains a field agent in each of 
the seven governmental administrative 
districts into which the country is di- 
vided. In gathering ,agricultural data, 
the Department provides those agents 
with questionnaires which are distributed 
to native chiefs of smaller divisions, who 
put them in the farmers’ hands. The 
latter are compelled by law to make some 
sort of return, but the law is recognized 
by the officials as not guaranteeing 
accuracy in the returns submitted. The 
government maintains an experiment 
station and an agricultural school for 
native blacks. : 
Lorenco Marques, the leading port, is 
important as an outlet for the Transvaal 
area of the Union of South Africa. The 
city, according to Mr. Estabrook, is a 
remarkably neat and business-like place, 
with a harbor and shipping facilities 
said to be the best on the African east 
coast. The country at large, however, 
is described as undeveloped and very 
backward. Away from the coast, the 
country is said to be a high plateau 
of undulating hills covered with scattered 
trees and shrubs and coarse grass. Dur- 
ing the three-hour trip from Lorenco 
Marques to the-Transvael border the 
had the general aspect of a 
For fifty miles 
ransvaal 


comes nearer. 


appreciable distinction with respect to! gradually changing to red or dark colored 


naval officers for Congress has seen fit! rolling hills covered with coarse grass: 
to provide in the act of October 6, 1917,!The territory traversed was generally 
as amended by the act of March 3, 1927,/rolling hills covered with course grass 
for their reimbursement of private prop-| and scattered trees, mostly acacias, and 
erty lost or damaged under certain cir-| shrubs, with only occasionally a field that 
cumstances. jhad been in maize, kaffir corn or cotton. 

This provision for Navy officers and| At Pretoria, Mr. Etabrook learned of 
enlisted men is exclusive and appropria-| the very complete census methods in use 
tions made for reimbursement of dam-|in the Union. The Census and Statistics 
ages to private property growing out of| Office is empowered to call upon the rurai 
the operation of naval aircraft, where! police to act as census enumerators and 
such claims do not exceed the sum of| to gather any other agricultural informa- 
$250, is not available for payment of the| tion that may be necessary. Each po- 
claims of naval officers for reimburse-|liceman of the 1,700 available for such 
ment of damages to their property. work is responsible for the returns mad 

Your question is answered accordingly.| by all of the farmers in his territory, an 


and asses, but scarcely any horse. All 
| plowing and heavy hauling was done by 
; long strings of oxen and asses. The 
asses are derived from stock imported 
| from Spain, and are relatively large 
/and heavy. Horses are rare. 


Postal Rules Changed 


| On“C. O. D.” Parcels 


Time Limit for Holding Pack- 
ages Extended 15 to 20 Days. 


parcels by postmasters has just been an- 
;nounced by the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, R. S. Regar. The in- 
crease in the time limit is for experi- 
mental purposes and made in an effort 
to rendei better service. The Depart- 
ment found the 15-day limit was not 
' sufficient to enable many addresses of 
these C. O. D. parcels to accept delivery. 
The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


The instructions entitied “Conditions 
; under which notices concerning undeliv- 
{erable C. O. D. parcels may ‘be sent to 
jagent of the sender,” appearing in the 
| Postal Bulletin of June 6, 1926 (reprinted 
on pages 19, 20 and 21 of the June, 1925, 
Postal Guide) specifically limit the re- 
tention of C. O. D. parcels mailed under 
this procedure to 15 days, prior to their 
return to the ‘senders, if not accepted by 
the addressees or the senders’ agents. 

Some patrons who have adopted this 
procedure recently brought to the at- 
tention of the Department conditions 
which would seem to indicate that 15 
days is not sufficient time in which to 
enable many addressees of the C. O. D. 
parcels to accept delivery. It has there- 
fore been decided for experimental pur- 
poses and in an effort to render better 
service to increase the present time limit 
of 15 days to 20 days whenever such in- 
creased time limit is requested in the in- 
structions of the mailers appearing on 
the address labels affixed to their C. O. 
D. parcels. No other change is made in 
the present requirements governing the 
handling of these C. O. D. parcels. 


Ruling on Licensing 
Statute Is Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the permit to such an organization with- 
out inquiring into the question of the 
necessity for an individual gin and with- 
out regard to the competency and re- 
liability of the cooperative applicant. 

This construction placed upon the 
statute by the Corporation Commission, 
it is argued, is discriminatory and con- 
flicts with the equal protection and due 
process clauses of the Fourteenth 
Ambndment, when it is considered that 
the Commission may exercise its 
cretion relative to 
permit to a private person or corpora- 
tion. 

Cotton gins in the State of Okla- 
home, it is explained, are public utili- 
ties and the business of ginning seed 
cotton has been declared a public busi- 
ness. The right to maintain and operate 
a gin is a franchise or a property right 
in the nature of the franchise, it is 
stated, and should be protected. The 
statute does not provide this protection, 
it is contended, in that it means an un- 
authorized arbitrary and discriminatory 
classification of persons engaged in the 
same business, and lays greater burdens 
yn some than are borne by others. 

An application for a temporary in- 
‘unction to restrain the granting of a 
xermit to a cooperative association un- 


dis- | 
the granting of a| 


ment of School Children to be probably 
the qaximum number of hours. that 
school children should be employed, the 
Children’s Bureau surveys showed that 
large proportions of newspaper sellers 
work well over 20 hours a week. 

Not only is the newboy in danger of 
being undernourished because of the 
close relation between malnutrition and 
fatigue, but the Children’s Bureau study | 


;of screen, 
Although 20 hours | 
a week is considered by the British In-j} 





lar meals and at improper hours. Large 
numbers of the boys found it impossible | 
‘to take time for a hot evening meal, th 
| principal meal of the day, since the pea 
of newspaper sales comes at the hours| 


iam that many newsboys have irregu- 


e 
k| 


supper. 
" Hasty Meals. 
Consequently, the boys went home to 
eat leftovers, not always kept hot. Many 
of the boys had no supper until 8 or 
later, though some of them snatched 


” 


\time from their work for a “hot dog”) 


| sandwich or a cup of coffee. Some of 
them ate a cheap meal at downtown 
restaruants. Boys selling morning 
papers sometimes breakfasted at 5 or 
earlier, sold until 8 or 8:30, and then| 
rushed to school. Others, obliged to be} 
out too early for the family meal, ate: 
no breakfast or sold two or three hours} 
before having anything to eat. 

Then there is the matter of exposure. | 
Although exposure to the cold might} 
not seriously affect healthy, well-clad 
boys, the report points out that several | 
hours of standing on a corner in a soak- 
ing rain or a cold wind would at least} 
be decidedly unpleasant. The younger 
newsboys standipg outside hotels and at 
entrances to restaurants on snowy or, 
| bitter cold winter nights often look as, 
| if they were actually suffering. 

Worked Long Hours. 

It was found that children acting as 
hucksters’ helpers worked long hours, es- 
pecially on Saturday. A few of them | 
| began work as early as 2 or 3 a. m., and} 
| many of them worked late in the evening. | 

In some cases these children were re-! 
quired to carry heavy containers of fruit 
}and vegetables from wagon to door all 
day long. Children engaged in miscel- 
laneous peddling sometimes roamed the 
streets until 8, 10, or even later in the 
evening. 

In regard to newspaper sellers, the b 

reau report says: 

| “The physical effects of the work need 
|to be investigated more thoroughly and 
more extensively before definite conelv-} 
|sions can be drawn as to whether or not 
the newsboy’s health suffers as a result 
of his work and in what respects it 
! suffers. But whether or not the educa- 
j tional or physical effects are immediately 
| measurable it can not be denied that boys 
who sell papers all the daylight hours 
after their release from school have no 
opportunity for wholesome recreation nor 
|time for the preparation of home lessons 
(except at the end of a long working 
day) and that they work at least as many 
| hours a day as are regarded as suitable 
for adults (though almost half are under 
12 years of age); and those who sell| 
early in the morning or late in the eve- 
ning, or at such times as make it im- 
possible to have meals at proper int- 
ervals, as many do, are following¢a pro- 
gram even less favorable to normal de- 
velopment.” 











der the statute was denied by a statu- 
tory three-judge court and this decisior 
was affirmed on appeal by the Supremc 
Court of.the United States. 

The Mitchel Gin Company then pur- 
sued its cause praying for a permaneni 
injunction, which a court below of three 
judges denied. The appeal prosecuted 
to the Supreme Court is from this de- 
cision, 


cuts therein or space between slats shall 
i be over one-eighth of an inch wide: 
if wire screen is used for the sides of 
the cages there shall be two thicknesses 
separated by slats a 

three-eighths of an inch ‘ae 


Semiliquid food consisting of sugar 


syrup inclosed in a tin can with small | 


holes in the bottom of the can to per- 
mit of a proper leakage of the food sup- 
ply may be placed in the cages. The 


the cage with the top of the can w 

against the top of the cage. Siete tee 
proximately one inch high shall be se- 
curely fastened on the bottom of the 
cages to prevent the escape therefrom 
of any syrup that the bees may fail to 
consume. Each cage shall be ‘provided 
with a suitable handle and be marked 


on the top with the words ‘This Side | 


Up.’ Such farcels shall be transported 
outside of mail bags.” 


An increase in the time limit from 15, the families of most of them are having| Broadeasters Given Copies 
days to 20 days for holding C. O. D.} 


Of Engineer’s Testimony 


Printed copies of the testimony of 
John V. L. Hogan, consulting radio engi- 


eral Radio Commission on July 23, re- 
lating to radio facts and principles, have 
been sent to all broadcasting stations in 
the First and Fifth Zones by the Com- 
missioners representing those zones, 0. 
H. Caldwell and Harold A. Lafount. 
The testimony was given following the 
eee of -— than 100 stations among 
e 164 cited fo ralleged failure to sory 
the — interest. dimit. 
ing the total number of broadcastine 
. . . in 
ee = the country whith may a 
erate simultaneously, wit ie j 
ee hout undue in- 
The Commissioners 
August 18 that they k 
the printed testimony 
in their _zones. because 
engineering information 


stated orally on 
to broadcasters 


it contains. 


v 
Ss 


in _ thickness. | 


| 


| 


such contract or offers to contract as are 
described in Section 2 of this Act, and 
any such company shall issue thereupon 
a certificate evidencing the fact that such 
affidavit has been duly filed, and such 
cortificate shall be accepted in lieu of 
the affidavit herein required at all the 
cers of such company 
during the life of said affidavit. 

Any person who knowingly shall make 
a false statement, in any affidavit pro- 
vided for in this Act shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 nor 
less than $500, or shall be imprisoned 
for not more than two years nor less 
than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. And in any prosecution 
under the provisions of Section 2 or 3 
failure to make 
required shall be 
that said message 
to a contract pro- 
or 3 of this Act, 


any affidavit herein 
prima facie evidence 
or messages related 
hibited by Section 2 


and the proof of failtire to deliver or re- | 


ceive the cotton or grain called for in 
any contract for future delivery of cot- 
ton or grain shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that there was not intention to 
deliver or receive such cotton or grain 
when said contract was made.” 
_Another section of the bill would pro- 
hibit the use of the mails to bring about 
the making of contracts in the prohib- 
ited classes. 

I the report on his bill which Senator 


Caraway presented to the Senate from 


hnera ] A y- | the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry, he discussed 
measure as follows: 
“The proponents of this measure are 


the merits of the 


met with the statement that was coined | 


in a gambler’s office, that if you de- 


|stroy the excanges there is nothing to 


pointed out | ests 
honey-making | ported and financed by those who profit 
bees are shipped | Out of the distress of the producer of Mil 


providing ; take their places. They assume that this 
f |} destroys legitimate 


’ hedging. There is 
nothing to support this but the unsup- 
ported statements of 
off the privilege of gambling in the prod- 


| ees make | ucts of the farm. 
what is known as the | 


“There are two sharply divided inter- 
here. One is that which is 


those who fatten | 


sup- | 


| War Department Issues List 
Of Thirty With Espe- 
cially High Stand- 
ards. 


| The thirty honor high schools, in which 
junior units of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Crops are established, for the acad- 
emic year 1928 were announced by the 
Department of War on August 18, the 
full text of which follows: 

The following high schools, arranged 
alphabetically, im which junior units of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Crops are 
established. have maintained especial 
high standards of military training and 
of soldierly discipline and are announced 
as the “honor high schools” for the 
lacademic year 1928: 
| Abraham Lincoln High School, Council 
Bluffs, Lowa. 

Albert G. Lane Technical High School, 

Chicago, Ill. 
| Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Central High School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Central High School, Kansas City, Mo, 
| El Paso, High School, El Paso, Tex. 

Fremont High School, Oakland, Calif. 
| Galileo High School, San Francisco, 
California. 

} Gloucester High School, 
| Massachusetts. 

Joliet Township High School, 
Illinois. ; 

Joplin High School, Joplin, Mo. ‘ 

Lake View High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Phillips 
Alabama. 

Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, 
| California. 
| Louisvudle Male High School, 
ville, Ky. 

Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
California. 
| Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, 


Gloucester, 


Joliet, 


High School, Birmingham, 


Louis- 


far t os . a ie Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Tex, 
arm products; and the others who Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah. 





realize that gambling is not only wrong | 
morally but it destroys the producer and | 


likewise extorts from the consumer. No 
friend of agriculture anywhere opposes 
the measure. Many who talk much of 
their desire to'aid the farmer always find 
themselves beset by ‘doubts’ when the 
opportunity presents itself provided the 
special interests oppose. The doubts 
may well be traced to their origin—the 
gamblers are with them more influentiai 
than the farm. 

“Some who have studied the question, 


however, I am frank to say, fear to make | 


a change because they have been im- 
pressed by the reiterating arguments 
that disaster must necessarily follow. 
They are hopeful tnat regulation may 
solve the difficulty. They admit, how- 
ever, so far regulation has not done so. 
Neither the cotton futures act nor the 


| grain futures act have done for the pro- 


{ 
food can shall be securely suspended in ! 


{ 
| 


| 


; 


i 
} 


| 
1 


ducer what it had been hoped that they | 


might do.” 


Sugar Production in Hawaii 


In 1927 Exceeds Record 


Hawaiian sugar production for the 
year ending September 30, 1927, is re- 
ported to the Department of Agriculture 
to be 811,333 short tons, which is the lar- 
gest crop so far produced on the islands, 
it was announced August 18. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The next largest, which was produced 
the preceding year, amounted to 787.246 
short tons. More than 124,500 acres 
were required to produée the 1927 crop. 
Nearly the same acreage was used for 
the 1917 and 1922 crops but the yield per 


. : ;acre in both of those years was les z 
neer, of New York City, before the Fed- | sunpaaed ik Ob Sonam | 


43 tons of cane as compared with 56 tons 


jlast year. The average outturn of sugar 


It deals with timit- | 


per 


232 


ton of cane last season was enly 
pounds, which is eight pounds below 
the previous five-year average. 


Grain Elevator Erected 
In Peace River District 


A grain elevator is under construction 


,at Peace River, Alberta, the American 


Consul at Prince Rupert, British Colum- 
bia, advised the Department of Com- 
merce, August 18. The full text of the 


ad decided to send |Denartment’s statement follows: 


The new elevator will have a capacity 


it can handle local farmer’s business, and 


e 
ee 


al 


N 


| Rockford High School, Rockford, Tl. 
St. Thomas Military Academy, St. 
| Paul, Minn. 
Senior City 
Tennessee. 
SunsetHigh School, Dallas. Tex. 
| Thomas Jefffferson High School, Coun- 
| cil Bluffs, Ia. 
Walla Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
| Waukegan 
| Waukegan, Ill. 
| West High School, Salt 
Utah. 
Westport High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


i\Coastwise Shipping Laws 
Not to Cover Virgin Islands 


High School, Knoxville, 


High School, Walla 


Township High School, 


Lake City, 


[Contineeed from Page 12-] 
11922, on October 25, 1923, on April 7, 
1924, on October 23, 1924, on April 25, 
1925, on November 24, 1925, om August 
14, 1926, and on August 9, 1927, issued 
‘Proclamations extending the time for the 
ledtablishment of such service, and de- 
ferring the application of the coastwise 
laws to the Virgin Islands unfil Septcm- 
ber 30, 1928. 

Now, therefore, I Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred upon me by Section 
21 of the above mentioned Act, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that the period for 
the establishment of an adequate ship- 
ping service with the aforesaid Virgin 
Islands be further extended from Sep- 
itember 30, 1928 to September 30, 1929; 

And inasmuch as the extension of the 
coastwise laws of the United States to 
the Virgin Islands, as provided in Sec- 
tion 21 of the “Merchant Marine Act, 
1920” is dependent upon the establish- 
| ment of an adequate shipping § service 
lto such island po8session, I do hereby 
‘further proclaim and declare that the ex- 
jtension of the coastwise laws of the 
United States to the Virgin Islands is 
deferred from September 30, 1920, to 
'September 30, 1929. 


will also have a screw elevator system 
for unloading grain direct from the river 
j boats into the elevator bins. It is con- 
jveniently situated so that river boats 
;can unload their regular and grain cargo 


of the valuable of 35,000 bushels and is so situated that | without shifting position at the proposed 


‘government wharf. 


O 
a 
Ye, 


in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have your 


choice of two programs. Press a valve— 
and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog—and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and 
find the newspaper under your door. 


a a 
A Statler is your ‘Shome away from 


home.”’ 


The v omanization o, 
OnOLALLa 


There are Hotels Statler with radio in every room: 


BOSTON - 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


r r 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS, 
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Agriculture 
Wheat Prices Reduced to Lowest Level 


Since 1924 by Prosp 


> o_o 
produced in these countries Last season. HUE O 


Heavy Carry-Over 
Also Affects Market 


Canadian Stocks at First of 
August Set New 
Record. 


[Contizzued from Page 1-] 
compared with 110,141,000 bushels re- 
ported in these positions last year. 

The increase in carryover is more than 
accounted for in the larger stocks held 
at Duluth and Minneapolis, which are 
largely red spring wheat. Market stocks 
of durum and winter wheat were appar- 
ently no larger than last season with 
stocks of soft winter wheat practically 
exhausted. 

Wheat stocks in Canada at the first of 
August were the largest on record and 
were officially estimated at _76,484,000 
bushels by the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics. This about 26,000,000 
bushels above last season’s carryover, 
which was a record up to that time. 
Stocks in elewators accounted for about 
70 per cent of the total and were re- 
ported at 53,570,000 bushels. Farm 
stocks totaled 4,186,000 Yushels; mill 
stocks 5,000,000, and stocks in transit by 
water and rail 13,727,000 bushels. 

Smaller stocks of wheat in the South- 
ern Hemisphere August 1 partially off- 
set the larger carryover in North Amer- 
ica. Based upon the official estimate of 
the 1928 crop and carryover and allow- 
ing for average domestic requirement 
there were available for eexport from 
Argentina this season approximately 
177,000,000 bushels. Exports from the 
first of January throughyJuly totaled 
around 142,000,000 bushels, leavimg about 
85,000,000 yet available for export or 
carryover compared with 48,500,000 
bushels August 1 last year. 

The exportable surplus for the season 
in Australia - was estimated at the be- 
ginning of the year at about 70,000,000 


is 


29 


Forecasts and estimates for 22 countries 
of the Northern Hemisphere which last 
season produced about 69 per cent of 
|the world’s wheat crop outside of Russia} 
land China indicate an autturn in these 
countries of 2,420,000,000 bashels com- | 
pared with 2,426,000,000 bushels last sea- 
son. These figures, however, do not in- 
clude an estimate of the Canadian spring 
wheat crop nor for several European 
countries. 


most important outlet for the 1927 | 
;American wheat crop and the best qual-| 
ity of the crop was taken by the do-| 
mestic mills at considerable premiums 
over the ordinary grades. Mill grindings 
|during the past year totaled 561,000,000 
|bushels, which is slightly above the cor- 
responding figure for last sezason and is| 
ithe largest reported mill grimdings dur- 
ing the past five years. From these mill | 
grindings flour exports totaled nearly 
|61,000,000 bushels and a slight increase 
lin flour stocks occurred leaving flour to 
ithe equivalent of‘some 500,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat available for domestic con- | 
sumpition. 


| 





Small Percentage 
Of Wheat Is Exported 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States is the world’s largest 
wheat producer, only a relatively small 
proportion of the wheat produced in the 
United States finds its way onto the 
world’s markets, Net exports of wheat, 
lincluding flour, from the Umited States 
lduring the ten years 1916 to 1926 have} 
jranged from the low point of 13.7 per 
jcent of the small production of 1925 
|to 37.5 per cent of the 1920 crop, or| 
taken quantitatively from 93,000,000 to 
1313,000,000 bushels respectively. Out of a 
jcrop of 872,000,000 bushels prroduced last | 
lseason net exports of wheat including 

our totaled 191,000,000 bushels, or 
| nearly 22 per cent of the crop. 

The United Kingdom is the most im- 
; portant foreign purchaser Of American 


| plies 


| Coast. 


}points 


bushels, of which approximately 58,000,- | wheat with exports of wheat including 
000 bushels had been shipped out to the jflour destined for that country averaging 
first of Augtst, leaving about 12,000,000/more than 30,000,000 busheFS annually, 
still available for export or carryover in| addition to considerable quantities 
that country, or practically the same|Which move indirectly through Canada. | 
amount as was accounted for in exports | Italy and the Netherlands are in turn 
during the remainder of last season. jthe next kargest purchasers with takings 

No statisties are avaliable relative to|#veTaginge _ some 17,000,000 bushels per 
stocks of wheat. remaining in Europe but | ¥&4?- China, including Kwantung and 
trade reports indicate that native wheats | Hong Kone, during recent years has been 
have been mostly marketed, as is usual | important market for American 
toward the close of the season, and stocks |Wheat, mostly in the form of flour and 
are low. United Kingdom port stxcks at {shipments to this country have averaged | 
the first of August totaled about 9,500,. | around 12,500,000 bushels. Exports of | 
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Wheat 


ects of Larger Crop 


peans Filling 
Only Current Needs 


Supplies in Exporting Coun- 
tries Exceed Those of 
Last Year. 
a good portion of her requirements 
in 


for 
and 


Domestic millers again furnished the| has been the principal source of imports|to the Department of 


of this class of wheat. Production of 
durum wheat in Canada has increased 
rapidly during recent years and this is 
becoming a factor in the world trade. 
Inspections of Canadian durum wheat 
during the year just closed August 1 
shows an ‘increase of somewhat more than 
2,000,000 bushels over the inspections of 
the preceding year. 

White wheat from the Pacific Coast 
will probably meet less active competi- 
tion during the early months of the sea- 
son as a result of the relatively low sup- 
im Australia, which 


wheat _jn the world markets. The effect 
of the lower supplies in 


crop in China which is the principal out- 
let for the export surplus of the Pacific 
India, which in good crop years 
exports some white wheat, has produced 
a crop. below normal domestic require- | 
ments and it appears likely that imports 
during the latter months of the season 
may be necessary to supplement the do- 
mestic supply. 
Trade estimates 


indicate that some 


1,500,000 bushels of Pacific Coast wheat | 


moved to central western markets during 
the past crop year. The bulk of this 
wheat was destined to St. Louis, but 
some went to Indiana and _ scattered 
in the soft winter ‘wheat areas 
of the Central States. Most of this wheat | 
was shipped from interior points of | 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho but pos- 
sibly 100 cars moved from terminal mar- | 
kets when the price differential was 
greatest. Soft white wheat appeared to 
preferred type but some western 
white was also shipped eastward. Only 
relatively small amounts moved through | 
the Pamama Canal to Atlantic Coast 
ports during the season. The supply of 
this wheat for the current year although | 
below last season is considerably above | 
local requirements. With a_ prospective 
rather dull demand from the Orient and 
a short supply of soft wimter wheat in 


|the central western States, liberal quan- 


tities of the wheat may again move | 
eastward even withthe prevailing freight 


2 jvides that th 
) b is the most} 
formidable competitor of this class of | 


Australia, how-| 9¢ J 
jever, may be offset by the better native : y 


| 
| matters.” 


|ment, 


Foreign Trade 


Royal Edict Forbids 
Price-Fixing of Crop 


Of Malaga Raisins 


Order Empowering Council 
To Regulate Trade in Spain 
Is Repealed and Grades 


Established. 


| Price-fixing of this years’ crop of 
| Malaga raisins is prohibited under a re- 


s 


sommerce from 
the American Consul, Austin C. Brady, 
at Malaga, Spain, and just made public 
by the Department. The report in full 
jtext follows: 

The local trade in Malaga raisins of | 
|the mew crop will be carried on without 
|}price regulation of any kind, a Royal 
Order issued in June repealing the pro- 


Lvisions of the Royal Order of July 19, 


11926, which empowered the Muscatel 
Raisin Defense Council to fix prices and 
|reguflate purchases. The new order pro- 
shall be no intervintion 
or price-fixing in connection with the | 
pure has: and sale of Malaga raisins “as 
long as, in the judgment of the Ministry 
omento, there is not established an 
| orgaz.ization enabled to regulate such 
Ti.is is takem to mean hat at 
least until th: establishment of a Raisin | 


Exchange in Malaga further control will plat oe 
}not be 


attempted, 

Prohib: Shi--:e:ts om Consign sent 

The Royal Order mentioned prohibits 
shipment of Malaga raisins on consign- 
and in this connection provides 
that shipping applications shall be in 
the £orm of sworn statements, and that 
the Defense Council shall have power to | 
investigat» i. foreign markets the verac- 
ity of such statements. Penalties to be | 
applied for violations are left to the de- 
termination of the Council. 

In former years little business was 
done on consignment, but in 1926 and! 
1927 important quantities of raisins were | 
consigned to Great Britain and France, 
the principal markets, some estimates of 


| shipments last year reaching 20 per cent | 


of total exports. Consignments to Lon- 


}don resulted in an accumulation of fruit | 


in that market, and in the sale of much | 
of it at very low prices. On May 31,| 
last, 51 tons of Malaga raisins were 
still on hand in London. 
“*Extra” Grade is Abolished. | 
Six grades of cluster raisins and four | 
grades of loose raisins are provided for | 
in the Royal Order issued in June, the 
“Extra” grade in clusters, faced and un- 
faced, being abolished. Details of the | 
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recent years the United States}cent Royal Order, according to a report | 


| wheels, automobile tires, advertising nov- 


'airplane 


|for 


| black, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
Pusitisnep WITHOUT 


Demand in Foreign Countries for Goods 
From America Is Said to Be Increasing 


Frauiries for V ariety of Products Are Reported in Weekly 
Surm mary of Trade Opportunities. 


A large and growing market overseas|fancy, for men, women and children; 
for a wide variety of American goods is| 32954, belts, leather, fancy for men, 
indicated by the inquiries reaching the| women and children; 32965, blankets, 
Department of Commerce from foreign| flannelettes, plain; 32839f, canned foods, 
merchants, the Department stated on Au-| especially canned grape fruit; 32839f, 
gust 18 in its weekly summary of for-| cocoa beans and cocoa butter; 32839f, 
eign trade opportunities, which follows] coffee; 32936, cotton ducks; 32968, cot- 
im full text: ton piece goods and flannelettes; 32965, 

The many articles cotton shirtings and caseings, bleached; 
week range from 32964, cotton shirtings, medium and low 
boots and include priced; 32971, dresses, cotton and rayon, 
haminous paints, cheap, children s; 32918, garbage collec- 
frozen eggs tion vehicles, steel and wooden types, 
especially horse drawn wagons; 32967, 
hosiery, cotton, fancy, men’s; 32942, 
jewelry, cheap, novelties and souvenirs; 
32966, linings, cotton, rayon and silk; 
32839f, rice, broken and milled; 32954, 


inquired for this 
windmills to rubber 
fur-bearing animals, 
washing machines, 
canned soups, grinding 


elties, aviators’ gog@les, and many other 
things. 


Detailed information on the many sales 


ONLY 
COMMENT BY 


gorvales, 


32970, 


000 bushels or about 2,000,000 bushels 
more than a year ago. 

Stocks on ocean passage August 1 
were around 45,000,000 bushels or about 
1,000,000 bushels less than at the cor- 
responding time last season. Exports 
from India have become of negligible 
quantity and no further shipments seem 
probable from that country. Imports of 
wheat and fiour by Russia toward the 


wheat and flour to Belgium have totaled} 
around 9,000,000 bushels in recent years. | 
France takes annually around 8,000,000 
bushels O£ wheat, a large part of which 
is durum, for her macaroni factories, | 
while about an equal amount of bread| 
wheat is shipped to Japan and Chosen. | 
In addition to the shipments. reported as | 
destined for these countries, some 30,-| 
000,000 bushels moves through Canada 





rate of 40 cents per bushel from interior | classification in each imstance are left 
points in the Pacific Northwest to cen-/to the Defense Council. It is provided 
tral western markets. that no box of raisins im properly marked 

With little likelihood of Russian wheat shall be permitted shipment until it is 
coming into the world markets during | remarked to correspond to the grade of 
this season, the chief competitor of the | fruit contained, and the council is denied | 
United States hard red spring wheat | authority to make any exceptions. Here- | 
will be the Canadian spring wheat from tofore, according to the trade some im- 
which increased competition appears! properly marked boxes have been shipped | 
probable. The carryover or remaining|aftex- the payment of corresponding 
stocks of this class of wheat in North! fines. 


close of the season indicate small sup- | and ultimately reaches the European con- } 
plies of old wheat and no exports have sumers, making a total of nearly 70 per 


been reported since January 1. 
Prospective Supply 
Larger Than Last Year 


A wheat crop in the Northern Heni-| 
sphere materially larger than last season! 
and of better quality was in prospect at| 
the first of August. Very favorable! 
weather during July practically assured 
a winter wheai crop in the United States 
about 25,000,000 bushels larger than last 
season and the largest durum crop since 
1922. A crop of spring wheat other than} 
durum almost as large as last season| 
was also im prospect. A total United 

s production of about 891,000,000 
1 was indicated by the August 1 
official estimate. 

Based upon this estimate the soft win- 
ter wheat crop will total approximately 
139,000,000 bushels compared with about 
181,000,000 bushels last season, while the 
hard winter wheat crop will total about 
386,000,000 bushels compared with 318,- 
000,000 bushels last season. The crop of 
white wheat will be around 82,000,000 
bushels with about 94,000,000 bushels 
produced last year. The durum crop in 
the four principal producing States was 
estimated at 84,343,000 bushels compared 
with 76,155,600 bushels | ‘ 

If the August 1 est 
this season’s erop ol 
be the largest since 192 
bushels were produced. 
350,000 bushels of ; 
than durum was in prospect at 
of August or about 15,000,000 
last season. 

Taking into account th 
remaining on farms and 
channels the estimated 
in the United States 
season is approximately 1,008.242,000 
bushels. This is about 25,500,000 bushels 
in excess of last season’s estimated sup- 


realized 

rum wheat vill 
when 87,669.000 
A crop of 228, 
wheat other 
the first 
less than 


Id crop wheat 
in com mercial 
upply of wheat 
for the 1928-29 


ply from which net exports amounted to | 


approximately 130,000,000 bushels. 
were 561,000,000 bushels milled, 

94,000,000 bushels were taken for 
and 66,000,000 bushels were fed, 
or otherwise disposed of. 


There 
about 
seed 


Spring W heat Acreage 
Increased in Canada 


No official estimate is yet available 
for this season’s Canadian wheat 
Spring wheat acreage was 


‘cent of the United States exports which 


wasted, | 


crop. | 
increased | 


may be accounted for in this way. The 
remainder of slightly over SO per cent} 
of the exports is widely distributed with 
small quantities reaching into nearly 
every country of the world, even includ- | 
ing such important exporting countries | 
as Australia. 

Taking this season’s supply of wheat 
in the United States by classes, it ap- 
pears that the exportable surplus will 
consist mainly of hard red wimter, durum 
and white wheat, with smaller quantities 
of hard spring and possibly some soft 
red winter although the supply of the} 
soft red winter is below the normal domes- | 
tic requirements and heavier eastward 
shipments of Pacific white wheat may be} 


‘necessary to replenish the deficit in soft} 


winter wheat for domestic use. | 


Conditions Are Favorable 
To Argentine Crop 

The hard red winter wheat which makes 
up the largest portion of the total crop 
and furnishes the bulk of wheat for do-! 
mestic Consumption is also the most im-| 
portant export class. The surplus from 
this class of wheat sold on the world’s 
|market meets competition moaainly from 
Argentina and prices from this wheat 
imfluenced by the supply ayail- 
able in that country. It is far too early 
to give any definite information on the 
outturn of that crop during the coming 
year, but trade reports indicate an in- 
crease im acreage and conditions for 
seeding and _ germination have been 
favorable. The harvest season of that 
country coming six months after the 
United States harvest, new crop Argen- 
tine wheat will not begin to move until! 
the latter part of January or February, 
jwhen a large part of the United States} 
surplus may have moved. Wéith smaller} 
supplies of old wheat on hand in Argen- 
tina at the first of August, less active com- 
petition during the remaining months 
of this season appears probable. The| 
larger supply of native wheat in pros- 
pect in Exurope, however, may somewhat 
restrict the demand for American winter 
wheat. 

The large supplies of domestic durum 
wheat will likely meet increased competi- | 
tion in EZuropean markets. Good har- | 
vests hawe been secured in Italy and} 
North Africa which will provide, a larger | 


will be 





\large 
|}weakening influence in the market dur- 


jsionas 


America are unusually large and these | 


supplies will contimue to be a! 


ing the early months of the season. 
Smaller Supply 
Of Rye Predicted 


The smaller prospective supply of rye| 
|for the current season may offset to some 


extent the larger quantities of wheat 
available. Forecasts and _ estimates of 
rye production to date for the countries 
reporting, including the United States, 


total 557,000,000 bushels compared with! 


649,000,000 bushels produced last year. 

Unfavorable weather during the har- 
vesting period last season, however, low- 
ered the quality of both the wheat and 
rye crops in Europe, so that a large per- 
centage was unfit for milling purposes. 
The harvest this season is progressing 
|under favorable conditions, according to 
jtrade reports, which may result in an 
|effective supply of gooa quality grain 
nearly as large as last season. 

A poor crop of feed grains in Europe 
in 1927 provided a market for the low 
grade mative bread grains and also for 
a large percentage of the low quality 
Canadian wheat. Prospects for Eu- 
ropean spring grains are reported more 
favorable this season. 

Prices of most classes of wheat have 
tended steadily downward since early in 
May. At the last of April wheat had, 
reached the highest price of the season 
following the advance through February, 
March and particularly April when crop 
conditions especially in the winter wheat 
areas of the United States and parts of 
Europe were very favorable and when 
there were indications that the world’s 
supply of bread grains would closely ap- 


proximate the import requirements of the! 
deficit areas. From May through June 
improved | 
steadily not only in the United States | 
Canada and important European} 


and July crops conditions 
but in 


countries. There was also less apprehen- | 


of the season and when it became appar- 


lent around the first of July the remain- 
ling stocks were materially 


larger than 
last year and that the 1928 crop in the 


|placed at approximately 


to the supply for the remainder | 
jthe 


Hereafter the Defense Council will be 


| ducers, three of exporters, one repre- 
sentative each of the Official Agricul- 


| 


opportunities in foreign countries is 
available to American firms and individ- 
uals without charge upon application to 
any district or cooperative office of the 
Bureau of Foreign amd Domestic Com- 
merce, centrally located throughout the 
United States. 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 


agent. 


Purchasers. 

Argentina: *82907, 

elties of all kinds, street signs, name 

etc; 382907, paint, luminous; 
*32 907, signs, luminous, electrical. 

Belgium: *82865, -chemicals, 


advertising nov- 


indus- 


| trial. 


Canada: 32970, airplane wheels, wire- 
braced, bakelite pulleys, and shock-ab- 
sorber cords; 32970, bolts, nuts, turn- 
buckles, dural rivets, clevis pins, 
thimbles, ferrules, and 
clarmps; 32970, cotton 
382970, gasoline 


hose 


strainers; 
airplane; 32970, 
leather; 32970, hose, gasoline; 
shingle cutting machine, hand 
cutting asbestos _ shingles; 


32970, 
helmets, 
32908, 
power, 
32970, 


thread, linen, for airplane manufacture; | 
tubes for airplanes. | 


tires and 

Cuba: 32924, 
leathers. 

Ekypt: *82849f, 
*32849, sanitary 
plumping fixtures. 

Eengland: *32847f, 
fectioners’ sundries; *32901, 
red, and all-white; overshoes, 
canvas sport shoes and boots for women 
and _ children; 32990,  carpet-cleaning 
and washing machine, electric; 32909, 
concrete pipe manufacturing machine, 
to make pipe 12 inches long by 2, 3, 
4, and 6 inches im diameter; 32960, 
cotton denims, blue ; 
tartar; *32847f, ege@s, frozen; *32847f, 
flour; *32988, household electrical ap- 
pliances; *32847f, lard; 32998f, lard, 


belting and suede 


canned vegetables; 
earthenware and 


bakers’ and con- 


1,000 boxes; *32847f, milk powder, and| vegetables, preserves, salmon and_ sar- 


malt extract; *32847f, spices and sugar; 
*32 989, steel towers for electrical power 
tramsmission; *82989, wires, transmis- 
sion, underground and overhead. 
Finland: *32986, cooking and heat- 


ling appliances; *32986, wiring devices, 


electric. 
France: 32992f, canned fruit; 832992f, 


| composed of four representatives of pro- | fruit, dried (prunes) ; 32998, fruit par- 
|} img, coreing and seeding machine. 


Germany: 32987, black, carbon; 


tural Chamber and the Provincial Coun- | 32985, black, carbon amd battery; 32858, 
}cil of Fomento, the chief of the provin- i charcoal, beech retort; 32961, cotton 


{cial agrronomical service, 


ident. 


and the Gov-/tea bags; *32914, . 
ernor of the Province, who is the pres- | blowing machines; 32914, foundry ma- 
Members of the mew council, who| chimery and equipment; 32962, 


electric light bulb 


| will hold office for two years, have just | bearing animals, especially silver fox, 
;mink, muskrat and skunk; 32912; glass- 


|been named by the governor. 
Lower Prices Predicted. 

The export prices that will prevail 
at the opening of the mew export y 
cannot yet be stated, but it is believed 
probable that they will be somewhat 
lowex than last year. Considerable varia- 
tion in ‘prices is not unlikely. Principal 


|}exporters hope to obtaim good prices for 2 
j ties, 


| coat hanger machines, 


‘the Khigher grades of raisins, and to in- 
;crease the early movements of the lower 
grades by fairly low quotations. 


Exports of Malaga raisins to the | 


; United States in the export year now | 


closing have been 852,464 pounds, as | 
against 919,594 in the preceding export 
year. Shipments have steadily declined | 
durimge the last several years. | 

The Malaga raisin crop of 1928 will| 


not differ greatly in size from that of | facturing machinery; 32994f, lard, cream 


1927. according to present estimates, 
which range from 12.000 to 14,300 short 
tons. The production in 1927 is now 


tons. 


markets have been less drastic than the 
decline in United States wheat prices, | 
and averaged around 25 cents per bushel | 
excepting in Italy where native wheat | 
was selling August 10 nearly 50 cents 
per bushel lower than early in May, At} 
Hamburg, Germany, native wheat was 
quoted at $1.88% per bushel at the peak 
May 11 compared with $1.50% August | 
10. At Paris, prices declined from $1.92 | 
May 4 to $1.64% August 10 while at} 
Milan, Italy, native wheat declined from 
high point of $2.19% May 4 to! 
1$1.7034 August 10. 
jhagen, Denmark, declined from $1.59 to 
$1.41 % August 3, 


jmarble 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Prices at Copen- | 


ear | mac 


; nickle 


13,200 short | 


| bathing caps; *32975, 


manufacturing machinery; 
329 19, handles, hammer, hickory; 32899, 


tubes (straws); 32905, office supplies, 


especially rubber stamps, and stamping 
j machines; 32913, potato-chip-manufac- 


turing machine; 32882, wire, tinned 
2911, woodworking machinery novel- 
especially clothes-pin 
and machines fo 
mass production of wooden articles. 
Haiti: 32906, optical goods, 
India: 32859, paris green. 


and} 


airplane fabrics;| 


boots, | 


* 32847, cream of | 


fur- 


hines for making paper drinking 


|quirer would act as both purchaser and! 32840f, coffee; 32840, Douglas fir, pitch 


| 
| 
| 








machines, | TS, Ang re 
r| ical specialties; 


shirtings, rayon striped, and madras; 
32954, silk dress goods; 32966, silk and 
rayon piece goods; 32918, snow loaders, 
track laying; 32950, sport clothing; 
32950, sporting goods; 32950, sport rub- 
ber goods; 32942, table ware; 32944, 
watches and clocks. 

Canary Islands: 32838f canned meats; 


pine, oak, mahogany; 32849f, grain 
(wheat and corn); 32838f, lard; 32840, 
leaf tobacco; 32838, leaf and scrap to- 
bacco; 32840f, rice; 32840f, sugar. 

Chile: 329382, box calf and other 
leathers; 32871, flashlights and batteries; 
32932, sheet rubber, pure gum; and com- 
position rubber sheets. 

China: 32890, aluminum sheets; 32890, | 
aluminum ware; 32850, automobiles, 4 
or 6 cylinder;; 32850, bottles and glass 
containers for fruit and meat trade. 

Colombia: 32980, hosiery and under- 
wear; 32980, shoes; 32980, toilet articles 
and novelties. 

Cuba: 382842f, canned peas; 32848, 
caustic soda and potash; 32848, chemi- 
cals, soap making; 32969, cotton piece 
goods; 32842f, grain (yellow corn and 
oats); 32848f, grain (corn); 32969,| 
hosiery and knit goods; 32848f, lard, 
bacon, ham, and other packing house’ 
products; 32842f, lard and salt pork; 
32848, oils, essential; 32848f, oils, tallows 
and greases; 32898, pipe and fittings, 
clap, and conduit pipe; 32898, pipe and 
fittings, and bedstead tubings; 32842f, 
rice; 32848f, rice; 32898, sanitary earth- 
enware and plumbing fixtures; 32898, 
wire, galvanized, plain and wire} 
nails, 

Czechoslovakia: 32949, accounting ma- 
chines and office accessories; 32949, type- | 
writers, | 

Denmark: 32934, toys. 

Ecuador: 32845f, canned ham, deviled 
meats, bacon and soups; 32845f, lard, 
hams, and bacon. ; 

Egypt: 32925, box calf, patent, and 
hat band leathers; .32843f, canned fruit, 





| 


dines; 32956, glass ware plain, cheap, 
especially imitation crystal ware; 32979, 
linings and pocketings; 32948, sporting 
goods and gymnasium apparatus. 

England: 32896, automobile aces- 
sories; 32982, carpets, rugs, curtains and 
table covers; 32897, corset fastenings; 
32897, corset materials; 32867, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, prepared medicines, 
and toilet preparations; 32982, felts; 
32867f, groceries; 32982, linoleums, 
32860, matches, safety; 32933, patent 
leather (calf or cow), sides, and fancy 
and embossed leathers; 32931, sheep, 
semichrome; 32933, shoe findings; 32921, | 
sitka spruce, pine and redwood; 32931, 
upper leathers; 32896, wire fencing, in- 
cluding chain link fencing. 

France: 32863, black, carbon; 32837, 
leather articles, fancy; 32978, linoleums 
in rugs and mats and felt base floor cov- 
erings; 32837, upper leathers. 

“Germany: 32940, aprons, rubber; 
$2877, asphalt; 32973, bathing suits; | 
32940, belts, cotton; 32973, blouses, sport, 
leather; 32883, burners, oil; 32885, burn- 
oil; 32888, burners, oil; 32864, chem- 
32917, forging ham- 
mers, steam and pneumatic (drop ham- 
mers); 32841f, fruit, dried and evapo-| 
rated apples; 32878, gasoline, kerosene, | 


“aq: #326 > i ssories| and lubricating oils; 32947, glassware, 
aie ‘apes oe en eee | fancy; 32886, hardware, cutlery, and 
Italy: *32874, aluminum sheet and_| tools; 32976, hats, sailor, cotton for 
aluminum plated copper| Sport wear; 32977, hats, sailor, cotton 
for sport wear; 32940, hosiery, silk; 
32870, meat choppers and coffee mills, 
electric; 32957, organs, small for con- 
vents, small churches and halls; 32903, 
overshoes, women’s; 32841, paraffin; 
32864, paraffin; 3288!, paraffin; 32922, 
plywood; 32881, rosin, copal and tur- 


or 
sheets. ' 
Mexico: 32915, cotton batting manu- 


32915, woodworking 
planer and mor- 


colored, carload; 
machinery (a joiner, 
tiser). 

Netherlands: *32875, ‘asbestos prod- 
ucts and insulating materials; *32902, 
mechanical rub- 


and hoses; 32904, men’s; 


ber goods, packings i cloth and cotton, 
phonograph records. 

Nigeria: *32959f, 
fish; *82959f, tires, 
undershirts, cotton, 
sleeves. 

Palestine: *32900, automobile acces- 
sories and spare parts; *32900, leather, 
imitation, and automobile top material; 
*32900, upholstery leather, automobile; 
*32900, tires, automobile. 

South Africa: *32958, advertising de- 
vices, electrical; *32958, glass letters for 
electric signs; *32996, pipe and fittings 
for irrigation projects; *32869, radio sets 
and parts, and radio novelties; *32991, 
stoves, electric; *82996, windmills, fit- 


canned and dried 
automobile; *32959, 
long and_ short 


| patent sides and colored calf; 


facture 
India: 
22866f, canned fruit and fish; 
medicines prepared. 
Italy: 82953, adding machines, visi- 


32866f, canned fruit and fish; 
32866, 





pentine; 32889, scales, automatic, set for 
25, 50 and 100 kilos; 32973, shirts, broad- 
82973, shirts, | 
men’s; 32940, sponges; 32841, sulphur; | 
| 22940, toys, automatic and wooden and 
textile toys; 32929, upper leathers; 32926, | 
upper and sole leathers; 32926, upper 
and sole leathers, especially box calf, kid, 
32940, 
waterproof cloth for rain coat manu- 


ble print, desk type and others; 32851, 
automobile accessories; 32928, calf (imi- 
tation chamois); 32927, calf, goat, kid, 
patent and upper and side upper leath- 


HEREIN, BEING 
States DAILY 


Art PRESENTED 
THE UNITED 


Commerce 


—<$——— 


Agreements Signed 
By Three Firms in 


Use of Trade Terms 


Stipulations Issued by Trade 
Commission in Beverage 
Syrups, Soap and 
Lumber. 


The Federal Trade Commission, Au- 
gust 18, announced the issuance of stipu- 
lations Nos. 264, 265, and 266, dealing 
with concerns interested respectively in 
concentrates or beverage syrups, soap 
products, and lumber. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

Names of fruits such as orange, grape, 
loganberry, cherry, lime, lemon and 
raspberry were used by a firm selling 
and distributing concentrates or bever- 
age syrups to describe these syrups. 
The truth was these syrups did not con- 
tain the actual juice of ‘these fruits. The 
company signed a stipulation agreement 
with the Federal Trade Commission to 
discontinue use of these names of fruits 
to describe its concentrates or syrups, 

Qualifying Phrases. 

Provision was made for use of these 
words with the proper qualifying words 
or phrases in cases where the concen- 
trates were composed in substantial 
parts of the juice or fruit of _the 
orange, grape, loganberry, cherry, lime, 
and the others. 

“Buttermilk” as a brand for soap prod- 
ucts will be discontinued by a corpora- 


the Commission’s 


| tion engaged in the manufacture of soap 


until such time as its products are ac- 
tually made from buttermilk and may 
thus be properly described and referred 
to as buttermilk soap, according to a 
stipulation agreement between the soap 
company and the Commission. 


Lumber Defined. 

Lumber is defined by the Federal Trade 
Commission as a product sawed or cut 
from trees or logs of wood into boards, 
planks, timbers or other shapes generally 
understood and recognized by the pur- 
chasing public as and to be lumber, in 
the instance of a corporation manufac- 
turing a building material other than 
that cut or sawed from trees or logs of 
wood. The company signed a stipula- 
tion agreeing to discontinue use of the 
word “lumber” to describe a building ma- 
terial not sawed or cut from trees or logs 
of wood. 


Level of Wholesale Prices 
Higher in July Than June 


[Continued fom Page 1.] 
about one-third of 1 per cent above 
the June level, due mainly to price in- 
creases for corn, calves, steers, hogs, 
lambs, cotton, eggs, and onions. Barley, 
oats, rye, and wheat, on the other hand 
were cheaper than in June. 

An increase of 2 per cent is shown for 
foods, while smaller increases are shown 
for hides’ and leather products, textile 
products, fuel and lighting, and build- 
ing materials. Small price decreases 
took place in the groups of metals and 
metal products, chemicals and drugs, 
housefurnishing geods and miscellane- 
ous commodities. 

Of the 550 commodities or price 
ries for which comparable information 
for June and July was collected, increases 
were shown in 146 instances and de- 
creases in 118 instances. In 286 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in July with these 
of a year ago, as measured by changes 
in the index numbers, it is seen that 
farm products, foods, and hides and 
leather products were ' considerably 
higher, while textile products, metals and 
metal products, and building materiais 
were somewhat higher. Small decreases 
are shown for fuel and lighting materials, 
chemicals and drugs, and housefurnish- 
ing goods, and a larger decrease for the 
group of misce 


se- 





low priced; 32857, screws, wood; 32% 
screws and. nails, upholstery; 32857, 
tires, automobile, cheap; 32975, under- 
wear (shirts) cotton, cheap, men’s and 
women’s; 32892, upholstery webbing, 
tape, and gimp banding. 

Spain: 32945, advertising novelties; 
32945, pharmaceutical products; 32945, 
rubber goods; 32945, toys and novelties. 

Sumatra: 32861, tooth paste in tubes. 

Switzerland: 32887, burners, oil; 
32946, brushes, paint and varnish, 32946, 
cleansing compounds and polishes for 
furniture, leather goods, linoleums and 
metals; 32887, heating apparatus, elec- 
tric; 32887, heating apparatus, gas and 
electricity; 32946, insecticides, 32862, 
varnish (coatings); insulating, water- 
proof. 

Syria: 
bile. 


Yugoslavia: 


929 


ya 


876, tires and tubes, auttomo- 
32854, motors, outboard. 


4 


Of International Renown 


Northern Hemisphere would - probably be 
as large, if not larger, than last season, 
prices declined sharply and at the middle 
of August averaged lower than-at any 
time since June 15, 1924. 


Declines in Europe 


Canadian prices reached their peak at 
the same time as United States prices. | 
Sales of No.1 northern spring at Winni- | 
peg averaged $1.63 per bushel during the 
week ending May 4. Since that time} 
the trend has been steadily downward | 


tings and spare parts. 
Switzerland: 
very thin. 
Syria: 32876, 


brass and 


tomobiles. 


32995, grinding wheels, 


“ee : , copper 
sheets; *32876, lubricating oils for au- 





ers; 32930f, grain, all kinds, especially 
wheat, oats and corn; 32851, iron and 
steel castings and plates; and scrap; 
32928, kid, cow and calf; 32930f, lard, 
first and second qualities; 32894, ma- 
chines and new processes for side surgi- 


Ge TY RAKE 


HOTEL 6 CHICAGO 
Yet It Costs No More 





about 1,500,000 acres over the area har- lsupply of durum outside of _ the United | 
vested last wear and totals 23,181,000 | States surplus for the requirements of | 
acres, according to the August 1 esti-|the deficit countries during the current| 
wheat |year. The total Italian wheat crop is| 


mate. The condition of spring 
was officially reported at the first of |nearly 40,000,000 bushels above the har- 


eA MoDERATENESS of rates 
which will surprise you=as little 
as $5.00 a day single rooms with 
bath or $6.00 a day double rooms 
with bath. These same rates have 


cal and metallurgical industry; 32856, 
motors, attachable, for small boats; 
32930, shoe and glove leathers; 32937, 
sporting goods and gymnasium appa- 
ratus, 


Wales: 328738f, peanuts, peanut but- 
ter. and other products. 

West Indies: 32997, tanning extracts 
in barrels. 


and for the week ending August 11 sales 
of No. 1 northern spring averaged $1.20 
per bushel, a decline of 43 cents. 

Based upon the spread in prices paid 


Generally Smaller 
Winter wheat prices made the most} 
marked decline. No. 2 hard winter at 


Kansas City declined from. the season’s | Anoleta. 


August at 107 per cent of the 10-year|Vvest of last season and the combined pro- 


peak of $1.69 for the week ending May 


|4 to $1.05 for the week ending August 


for various percentages of high protein 
winter and spring wheat premiums for 


Avustralia: 32853,- automobile gears of| Mexico: 32938, motion pictures. 


always prevailed. 


average yield, compared with 105 per | duction of Algeria and Tunis, the most 
cent August 1 last year, when the final|important exporting countries of North 
harvest outturn was estimated at 193/Afriea, show an increabe o£ somewhat 
bushels per acre. If the present favorable|more than 10,000,000 bushels. 

conditions comtinve through harvest and 
a yield equal to that of last year is 
secured this year’s spring wheat acreage 
would produce 
000,000 bushels. 


Netherlands:. 32974, cotton, middling 
and staple; 32893, handles, hammer; 
32893, incubators and brooders; 32893, 
sewing machines; 32893, tools and locks; 
32893, washing machines, electric; 32893, 
32893, washing machines and wringers. 

New Zealand: 32855, pistons, alumi- 
num alloy; 32983, satins, plain and bro- 
caded and tinsel fabrics. i 

Nigeria: 32880, gasoline, kerosene and 
lubricating oils. 

Norway: 32879, fuel and Diesel oils. 

Philippine Islands: 32939, addjng ma- 
chines, calculaters, duplicators, and mim- 
eograph machines; 32868, hair pomade; 
32895, scales, computing; 32868, taicum 
powder. 

South Africa: 32857, automobile ac- 
cessories, including valves, pistons, pins, 
rings, and specialties; 32852, automobile 
valves and springs; 32981, cotton piece 
goods; 32892, hardware, upholstery; 
32975, hosiery, silk and rayon and cheap 
cotton hosiery for men and women; 
32981, jewelry, imitation, rolled gold; 
82981, linoleums, felt base; 32928, pegs, 
wooden; 32935, refrigerators, wooden, 


all kinds; 32872, boilers, hot water, and 
radiators; 32872, burners, oil; 32853, ga- 
rage maintenance and _ service equipment, 
both electrical and mechanical; 32920, 
golf shafts, unfinished; 32891, hardware, 
builders’ and household; 32972, house- 
hold electrical appliances, especially dish 
washers, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chimes; 32955, household requisites and 
novelties; 32891, kitchen utensils; 32955, |. 
office appliances; 32872, sanitary earth- 
enware and plumbing fixtures; 32873, 
tiles. \ 
Austria: 32843f, canned salmon and 
pineapple; 32843f, fruit, dried, 
Belgium: 32846f, juices, orange and 
lemon, concentrated. 
E ; Brazil: 82952, glassware, household 
The new crop of hard winter wheat (imitation erystal); 232951, phonograph 
appears to be averaging slightly lower| yecords; 32916, spinning and weaving 
in protein than the 1927 crop, Protein | machinery for cotton textile mills. 
tests made during July on 16,000 cars of Bulgaria: 32972, hosiery, cotton, men’s 
winter wheat at Kansas City showed an} and women’s. 
average of 11.82 per cemt compared with Canada: 32941, advertising specialties, 
an average of 12.02 per cent on 7,288) metal and paper; 82943, advertising spe- 
tests made in that market during July| cialties, metal and paper; 32955, auto- 
last year, mobile Sctengorings 32964, belts, cotton, 


, 


protein have been reduced 3-5 cents per 
bushel since the sharp price decline 
began about the first of May. At the 
first of May 13 per cent protein No. 2| 
{hard winter wheat was bringing on an| 
average 12 cents per bushel, more than 
12 per cent protein wheat of the same | 
jclass and grade but at the middle of | 
|August the 13 per cent protein wheat 
was bringing only 7 cemts per bushel 
over the 12 per cent wheat. At Minne- 
apolis. 14 per cent protein No, 1 dark 
northern wheat was bringing 15 cents 
per bushel more on an average than 13 
per cent protein wheat at the first of 
May but only 12% cemts more at the 
middle of August, 


Unexcelled food and service. 
Undoubtedly the finest location of 
any metropolitan hotel. On the 
shore of Lake Michigan and yet 
within short walking distance of 
business and theatrical districts. 

THE DRAKE is under the 
famous BLACKSTONE man- 
agement, known the world over. 
Write for illustrated book edition “A” 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 


11, while No, 2 soft red ‘winter at St. 
Louis declined from $2.20 at the first 
of May, which was the highest point 
since the War period, to $1-34 August 11. 
Solft winter wheat prices are still rel- 
atively high compared with hard winter 
and reflect the short suppiy of this class 
of wheat. 

Spring wheat also declined sharply. 
Weekly sales of No. 1 dark northern at 
|Minneapolis averaged $1.74 per bushel 
for the week ending May 4 but had de- 
clined to $1.27 for the week ending} 
August 11. No. 2 amber durum at 
Minneapolis declined 45 cemts per bushel 
from the high point of $1.48 at the first 
of May to $1.03 for the ‘week ending 
August 11. Pacific Coast markets have 
declined also sharply. Soft and western 
white wheats were quoted eat Portland, 
Oregor, at the last of April at around 
$1.59 per bushel and on August 9 at 
$1.18 per bushel, a decline of 41 cents 


Supply of White Wheat 


ge\Is Low itn Australia 
a crop of around 447,-| ; x | 
| Italy and France are the principal for- 


The Canadian winter wheat crop was eign markets for American durum wheat | 
estimated August 1 at 21,445,000, which|Which is used in these countries in the 
would make a total production of nearly |manufacture of macaroni fof both domes. 
470,000,000 bushels, compared with 465,.|tic and foreign trade. A large part of 
000,000 bushels now accounted for from|the import requirement of France is met 
the 1927 crop. Wheat harvesting had|>y the im portation of durum wheat from | 
begun in the Prairia Provinces by Au-|the North African countries which is 
gust 10 but is not expected to be gen-|permitted to enter France free of duty. A 
eral in Manitoba until August 18-20 and|good crop in the North African countries 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan until Au-|tends to restrt demand for United| 
gust 23-26. States durum in the French market. 

No production estimates for several|Trade reports indicate a preference fo: 
Enropean wheat producing countries are |African wheat on the French markets be- 
yet available but reports from 15 coun-|cause it produces a higher percentage of 
tries which last season produced about|semolina than the American export 
90 perfcent of the European wheat crop|durum which is usually No. 2 grade.|for that period, 
indicate an Outturn of 1,113,000,000 bush- {Italy although a producer of durum| Price declines of good milling quality 
els compared with 1,109,000,000 bushels wheat, is dependent upon foreign sources|native wheats in important European 
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STATEMENTS Onty Ane Presenten Herein, Berna 
WirnoutT Comment by THe Unrren States DAILY 


AUTHORIZED 
PUBLISHED 


‘Taxation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Estates 


Gift Made Near End ‘Allocation of Discount on Bonds, Issued 


| 


Of Long Illness Is | 


Ineluded in Estate Expense of Sales Is Reduced 


Tax Appeals Board Declares 
Property Was Transferred 
In Contemplation 


By DAVID WYLAND, 

Revenue Agent (Chicago Di- 
vision). 

The allocation of bond discount ex- 
{pense to the proper year for income-tax 
Of D -ath. |purposes is not difficult when the bonds 
—_—____——- |mature in equal amounts over regular 
Estate oF Wit.LiAM C. BuRLING, THE! periods of time. Thus, an issue of $2,- 
PropLes Trust CoMPANY AND WiLL-|000,000 due in five equal installments | 
1AM RAYMOND BURLING, ExecuTors,| Simply_ requires the allocation of 20 per 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL Reve-| cent of the bond discount to each of the 
nur. Docket No. 14112. Boarp or)five years during which the bonds are 


»PEALS effective. 

on a a ‘ * | When bond issues become due in vary- 

The only issue herein was whether cer! ing amounts at various dates the proper ! 
tain property which was tranferred by| allocation of bond discount is more com- | 
decedent prior to his death was trans-| plex, The problem may then be solved 
ferred in contemplation of death and readily by reducing the dates of ma-| 
therefore not subject to Federal estate! turity and the amounts of the respective 
tax. All of the evidence introduced sup-| maturities to common factors. 
ported the provision of the law itse The table following is illustrative and 
that a’gift made within two years prior) js constructed on the premise that a 
to the decedent’s death was made in con-|phond issue of $2,000,000 was floated at 
templation of death, and there was noth-| an expense, including discount, of $200,- 
ing to refute the presumption there 900, or 10 per cent. The bonds were | 
attached. \dated July 1. 1927, and were to be re- 

The Board of Tax Appeais ruled, there-| tired serially in six installments in vary- 
fore, that the Commissioner of Internal, ing amounts as shown in the table. 
Revenue had rightly included the trans- | To reduce the several series to com- 
ferred shares in decedent’s estate. mon factors the amount of the principal 

Maurice D. Moore, for the executors;| of each installment should be multiplied 
Frederick K. Slanker and Frank Horner, =—=—=—= : 
for the Commissioner, 


Internal 


| 
| 





Dollars’ and Amortized 


For Retirement Serially, Is Explained | 


to Common Factor of “‘Year 
Over Life of Securities. 


by the time during whirch that install- 
met is outstanding. The product is called 
for convenience “year dollars.” The bond 
expense and discount are then allocated| 
to each series in the ratio that the! 
amount of “year dollars” applicable to 
each series bears to the total of all 
series, and “he respective amounts so! 


$2,000,000 of bonds, 
shows bonds numbers: 
bonds; FE, “vears dollars” 
lot of bonds.) 

A 


dated 


January 1, 
, the due date: 
or Column C by 


1 to 50 
51 to 150 
151 to 300 


31, 1928 
b1, 1929 


Amortization of expense in the amount of $200,000 ineurred in the issue 
1927, 

Cc 
Column D; 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1928 


Customs Rulings 


allocated are then amortized over 
periods in which the respective series 
are outstanding. Thus, in the example 
presented in the table, the first install- 
ment was $50,000 and had a period of 
six months in which to run, Therefore 
the “year dollars” would be $25,000. 
The total “vear dollars” for the en- 
tire series, similarly computed, as shown 
in column 5 of the table, would be $8,- 
600,000. Multiplying the total 
of $200,000 by the ratio of $25,000 to 


$8,600,000, the expense to be apportioned | 


to the first series is found to be $581.40. 
Likewise the expense to be allocated to 
each of the series is shown in column 6. 
The amounts so allocated are then dis- 


tributed over the time during which each | 


installment is outstanding as shown in 
the remaining columns of the table. 


of 

(Column A 
D. amount of 
attributable to each 


due 
. time 


serially in tive yeurs: 
to run to maturity: 
I, expense 
D E 
$50,000.00 
100,000.00 
150,000.00 


5,000.00 
50,000.00 
7,000.00 


the | 


expense | 


| RO 


| 


30L to 500. 
to 800 
to 2,000 


. 1930 
31, 1931 


- 1982 


200,000.00 
300,000.00 
1,200,000.00 


700,000.00 
350,000.00 
HOO OOOO 


1 


801 


Total $2.000,000.00 $8.600.000.00 $200.000.00 


Aliquot portion of expense of each lot of bonds applicable to: 
1927. 1928. 1929, 1930, 1931. 

1 to 50 

51 to 150 

151 to 300 

301 to 500... 

5OL to 800 

801 to 2,000 

| 


$5,488.37 
4,651.16 
6,976.74 
27,906.98 


488.37 
4,651.16 
1976.74 
27 YOG.ISN 


$4,651.17 

6,976.74 
27 906.98 
$3,023.25 


6GS.604.65 


848.83 


23,200.82 


Total $.89 


111 


3.48 | 


Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioners seek the redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency in estate tax of $2,- 
640.98. It is claimed that the respondent 
erred in holding that certain transfers of 
stocks and real property were made in 
contemplation of death. 

The petitioners are the duly appointed 
executors of the estate of William C. 


Burling, who died testate on September 


22, 1923, a resident of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Assigned Shares of Stock. 

By an instrument dated October 14, 
1921, the decedent assigned and trans- 
ferred to the Peoples Trust Company of 
Brooklyn and Maurice J. Moore, as trus- 
tees, for the benefit of his three children, 
certain shares of stock. 

Under date of December 1922, the 
decedent conveyed to his son, William R. 
Burling, premises located at 1917 and 
1919 Church Avenue, Brooklyn. At the 
time of transfer and decedent’s death, 
each piece of property was subject to a 
first mortgage of $9,000. 
terest to September 22, 1923, under both 
mortgages amounted to $90. 

Under date of January 1, 1923, the de- 
cedent and his widow conveyed to The 
Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn, as 
trustees, for the benefit of his two daugh- 
ters, three parcels of real property lo- 
cated at 1911, 1913 and 1915 Church Ave- 
five, Brooklyn. Each piece of property 
Was subject to a first mortage of $9,000 

nd the properties located at 1913 and 


27, 


fois Church Avenue were each subject | 


oa second mortgage of $1,400. At the 
date of decedent’s death, the first mort- 
gages were in the same amount and 
each of the second mortgages had been 
reduced to $1,000. Accrued interest to 
the date of decedent’s death unde? all 
the mortgages amounted to $840. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1914, the de- 
Bedent suffered a severe attack of 
chronic myocarditis, and did not sufti- 


ciently recover to leave the house for | 


several weeks. In August, 1920, or 1921, 
the decedent had a stroke of apoplexy 
and two or three months elapsed before 


he was able to attend to his business. | 


A second stroke of apoplexy occurred 
a few days before decedent’s death. 
Health Sometimes Improved. 

The decedent’s heaith during the pe- 
riod between 1914 and the date of his 
death showed an improvement at times, 
and at other times was worse than usual. 
The improvement was most evident in 
1917, when the decedent served on a 
local draft board during the summer and 
fall. From 1920 until his death, the 
decedent was confined to his house the 
greater part of the time and during 


Accrued in-! 


Patent Is Granted — 
| On Camera Film 


Arrangement of Characters 
| On Paper Cover Found 
To Be New. 


EX PARTE BoRNMANN. APPEAL No. 559, 
BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1679956 for photographic 
film cartridges was issued August 7, 
1928, to Carl A. Bornmann, on applica- 
tion 88593, filed February 16, 1926. 

Philip S. Hopkins for applicant. 

A claim covering a photographic film 
cartridge including a strip of sensitized 
film and an overlying strip of protec- 
tive material having a set of uniformly 
spaced exposure-indicating characters on 
one edge for use in an ordinary camera 
in which the film is wound by hand, and 
a second set of characters on the other 
edge, progressively increasing from one 
end, for use in cameras having auto- 
matically wound films, was held to be 
allowable over a film having a plurality 
of series of indicating characters but 
neither series spaced at varying dis- 
tances for appellant’s purpose. 

Disputed Claim is Quoted. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
soiner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
id Landers) follows: 
| This is an appeal from the action of 
| the examiner finally rejecting the follow- 
ling claim: 
| “A photographic film cartridge includ- 
|ing a strip of sensitized film, and an over- 
jlying strip of protective material hav- 
jing a set of uniformly spaced exposure 
|indicating characters therein, a second 
set of exposure indicating characters on 
|said strip, the spaces betweensaid char- 
jacters of said second set progressively 
| increasing from one end.” 
| The references relied upon are: Love- 
joy. 1276779, August 27, 1918; Eastman 
| Autographic Roll Film No. A122-6 for 
134 Folding Pocket Kodak, made and sold 
by Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 

Film Is Described. 

! ‘The invention relates to a photographic 

\ film cartridge and particularly to the ar- 

rangement of indicating characters on 

|the paper backing for the film. As 
shown in Figure 1, one series of charac- 
| ters 5 is located adjacent one edge of 
|the paper backing and another series of 


| ar 


that period was under the care of a| characters 6 is located adjacent the other 


physician, who, during 1922 and 1925,} 
visited the decedent not less than every} 
other day to treat him far chronic} 
myocarditis and the effect of his stroke | 
of apoplexy. During the course of the! 
decedent’s #Iness the attending physician | 
consulted not Iéss than six heart} 
specialists «concerning the  decedent’s| 
physical condition. As a result of the; 
first stroke of apoplexy the decedent lost | 
his power of speech but regained it grad- | 
ually and to such an extent that he was| 
able to talk with some hesitation. After | 
1920 the decedent was incapacitated to 
a great extent but his health improved | 
sufficiently during that time to take a 
few rides in an automobile. 

The decedent’s family physician re- | 
garded his patient’s ailment as serious 
and would not have been surprised had 
the decedent died suddenly at any time 
after the attack of chronic mVocarditis 
in 1914. Chronic myocarditis is not an 
uncommon ailment among men who have 
reached the age the decedent had in 1914 
and persons suffering from it may die at 
any time from its effect and seldom live 
longer than 15 years after the first at- 
tack. At some time after the decedent 
suffered the attack of chronic myotardi- 
tis, his physician informed him of the! 
nature of his illness and he realized that 
his condition was serious. He and his 
family, however, were of the belief until 
a short time before decedent died, that 
his condition would improve. 

Tax Return Filed. 

The estate tax return of. the estate, | 
showing a tax liability of $8,293.94, was 
filed with the Collector of Brooklyn, New | 
York, September 20, 1924. The tax shown ! 
by the return was subsequently paid. | 
The return for the estate tax did not 
include in the gross estate the value of | 
the stocks and properties hereinbefore | 
mentioned as having been assigned to 
and for the benefit of the decedent's 
children. On an audit of the return the | 
respondent included the real property | 
conveyed among the assets of the estate | 
at a value of $26,000 for each parcel, and | 
the stocks at a value of $11,697.87, a 
total of $141,697.87. 

Opinion by Arundell: Section 402 (c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 provides in 
part, that: 

“Ary transfer of a material part of 
his property in the nature of a final 
disposition or distribution thereof, made | 
by the decedent within two years prior 
to his death without such a consideration, 
shall, unless shown to the contrary, be 
the meaning of this title.” 

Other than admissions made by the 
respondent in’ his answer of formal 
matters alleged in the petition, we have | 
only the deposition taken by the respon- 
dent of the physician who attended the 





|ally pertinent to the appealed claim, 


| Joe W. Doyle, 18. BF. A: 


edge of the backing. The characters 
of the first series are @venly spaced and 
adapt the film for use in the ordinary 
camera in which the film is wound by 
hand. 

The second series has characters which 
are spaced progressively increasing dis- 
tances so that the film may be used in a 
camera provided with means for auto- 
matically winding the film. The uneven 
spacing is for the purpose of permitting 
the use of such winding mechanism 
without the provision of compensating 
mechanism to cause the take-up roll to 
be turned varying angular distances dur- 
ing successive operations. 

The Eastman autographic roll film has 


'a plurality of series of indicating char- 
; 


acters, but neither séries has its char~ 
acters spaced varying distances for ap- 
pellant’s purpose. The patent to Love- 
joy discloses one series of equally spaced 


'characters, but each of these characters 


is repeated in lines which intersect at 
right angles. Lovejoy has provided this 
arrangement so that the user of the 


'camera can be more accurately advised 


as to the amount of movement he has 
given to the film during the winding 
operation. 

Patentability Is Sustained. 

It is not seen that Lovejoy is especi- 
It 
merely discloses the last element of 
original claim 4, which has been canceled. 


| Furthermore, we deem the claim on ap- 


peal patentable over the Eastman auto- 
graphic roll film. 
It is noted that the word “spaced” in 
line 5 of this claim, should be spaces, 
The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


decederit from 1914 until his death and 
the estate tax return with its accompany- 
ing schedules, 

This evidence aids the statutory pre- 
sumption and petitioners offered no evi- 
dence to overcome it. See C. D. Lehman, 
Executor, Estate of J. C. Lehman, 6 B. 
T. A. 791, and The Second National Bank 
of New Heaven, Executor of the Will of 


While no issue was raised by the 
pleadings as to the value of the prop- 


|erty transferred, at the hearing counsel 


for the respondent conceded that the 
value of the real estate should be re- 
duced by the amount of the mortgages 
against.the properties. This question is 
a matter for adjustment between the 
parties under their recomputation of the 
deficiency for decision under Rule 50. 
Judgment will be entered under Rule 


| 50. 


August 17, 1928. 


627.90 151 


162.79 186,046.52 


| 
| Cumulative allowance 8,604.65 SO11,627.90 $151,162.79 $186,046.52 $200,000.00 
! 


| Customs Broker 
Is Denied Fee for 


Voluntary Service| 


Accounting Office Holds 
That Government Did Not | 
Require Aid and Could 
Not Accept It. 








The Assistant Comptroller General of 
the United States, Lurtin R. Ginn, has 
yuled that no payment is allowed for the 
voluntary service of a broker in connec- 
tion with a Government shipment pass- 
ing through a United States custom- 
house, the General Accounting Office has | 
| just announced. The full text of the an- 
nouncement in the form of a letter, fol- 
lows: } 

Sir: This office is in receipt of your let- 
ter of July 17, 1928 (file CD 41792-9-27- 
Review) requesting review of settlement 
53101% of May 12, 1928, in disallowing 


$1.40 claimed by you as brokerage fee | 
| in connection with a shipment of United | 


States property from Ottowa, Ontario, to 
Osborn, Ohio, per certificate in lieu of 
; commercial bill of lading June 8, 1927. 


You contend that the $1.40 disallowed | 


as broker’s fee at Port Huron, Mich., 


should be allowed, and in support there- | 
of file copies of certain correspondence | 


relating to brokerage fees where the 
| services of a broker appear to have been 
required by the United States. There is 
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Bond Discounts 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by § inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 
STATE TAX: Presumptions: Gift in Contemplation of Death: 1921 
Act.—Where the evidence showed that decedent had suffered from a 
chronic ailment and was constantly under the care of specialists more than 
15 years prior to his death; and made transfers of certain property to 
trustees for the benefit of those who would be legal heirs within two years 
prior to his death, held: The amounts so transferred included in the gross 
estate because the presumption of law that the gifts were made in con- 
templation of death was supported and not refuted.—Estate of William C. 
Burling et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1545, Col. 1 (Volume ITI). 


edd 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Burean of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.— Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


no evidence that the United States re-| 
quired the services of a broker in con-| 
nection with fhis shipment, which was]! 
made on through billing from Ottawa, ! 
Onatrio, to Osborn, Ohio. 

The fact that the shipment 
Canada to the United States 
quired to pass through a customshouse | 
does not necessarily require a broker’s| 
services, and there appears to be no oc-} 
casion for the broker volunteering his 
services in connection with shipments to| 
the United States. | 


from | 


was re- 


United States from accepting voluntary 
service for the Government. See also 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by section 4 of the act of March 


| 3, 1905, 33 Stat., 1257, and act of Febru- 


ary 27, 1906, 34 Stat., 49. In view of the 
provisions of law, no valid claim against 
the United States can arise because of 
voluntary services. There appears to 
have been no authority by the United 
States for the employment of a broker 
in connection with this shipment, which 
the carrier undertook to forward from 


The act of May 1, 1884, 23 Stat., 17,| Ottawa, Ontario, to Osborn, Ohio. 
| prohbits any department or officer of the The settlement is sustained. 


Here you will read—not -claims— 


eit te 


actual proof of how the new 


oilier “Standard” Motor Oil makes 
goou its honest promise of better 
compression and greater power. 


Sixty cars and trucks were operated for 
two months with a good oil commonly 
used by motorists, and then for two 
months with “Standard” Motor Oil 


—nearly 200,000 


car miles in all. 


The same gasoline was used 


throughout. 


With “Standard” 


better compres 


Motor Oil, 


sion and 


greater power were appar- 


ent. 
cars averaged 
more miles per 


As a result, these 


8.5% 
gal- 


lon of oil—and 


12.7% better 
line mileage. Try 
it in your car. 


gaso- 


The Measure 
of Oil Value” 
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Railroads 


Department of Commerce Reviews Changes 
In Foreign Tariff and Trade Regulations 


Production of Coal 
Exceeds Estimate 


For Preceding Week 


Reports of Output of Bee- 
hive Coke During Period 
Ending on August 11 


Shows Decline. 
The total production of anthracite 
coal during the week ended August 11 
is estimated at 1,387,000 net tons, an 
increase of 223,000 tons, or 19.2 per cent, 
over the output in the preceding week, 
according to a report made public Au- 
gust 18 by the Department of Commerce. 


The total production of soft coal dur- | 


ing the week ended August 11, including 


lignite and coal coked at the mines, is | 


estimated at 9,006,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output.in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 249,000 
tons, or 2.8 per cent. Production dur- 
ing the week in 1927 corresponding with 
that of August 11 was 9,093,000 tons. 
The total production of bituminous 
coal during the present calendar year to 


August 11 (approximately 189 working | 


days) amounts to 285,098,000 net tons. 

The total production of soft coal during 
the month of July amounted to 36,276,- 
000 net tons, as against 35,963,000 tons 
in June. 
put in July was 68,000 tons higher than 
that fo: the month of June, an increase 
of 4.9 per cent. 

The production of anthracite decreased 
Sem 5,301,000 tons in June to 4,475,000 
tors in July, and the average daily rate 
of output was 12.3 per cent lower in 
July than in June. 

The total production of beehive coke 
for the country as a whole during the 
week ended August 1° is estimated at 
58,000 net tons as against 60,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 

The cumulative production of beehive 
coke during 1928 to August 11 amounts 
to 2,640,000 net tons, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 48.0 per cent from the rec- 
ord for the corresponding period in 1927. 


Extension in Louisiana 
Is Opposed by Examiner 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public August 18 a proposed report 
in which Examiner Haskell C. Davis rec- 
ommends that the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad should not be permitted to ac- 
quire a two-mile line in Lafourche 
Parish, La., extending from a connection 
with the Napoleonville branch of Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad near 
Morvant; nor to construct an extension 
from the line to the Greenwood refinery, 
a distance of approximately one mile. 

The object of the proposed branch is 
to reach two sugar factoric; on the La- 
fourche branch of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway. The record shows, according 
to the examiner, that the service of the 
Southern Pacific’s Morgan line is neces- 
sary to supply cane to the two factories 
and that if this can be accomplished 
under trackage rights the proposed ex- 
tension is not justified. There should be 
stronger proof of necessity than is shown 


in this record before one company should | 


be permitted to build across another 
company’s tracks to take a part of its 
business, the examiner’s report in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 6783, states. 


Increased Profits Shown 


By Swiss Federal Railways | 


The Swiss Federal Railways are ex- 
periencing one of the most profitable 
years in their history, according to a re- 
port by Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Kenneth M. Hall, Berne, made public 
August 18, by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report foi- 
lows: 

From January 1 to June 30, 1928, the 
gross operating receipts amounted to 
193,926,682 Swiss francs as compared 
with 184,796,971 Swiss francs in the first 
six months of 1927. 

Operating expenses, on the other hand, 
show only a slight increase and that is 
declared due principally to the system of 
insurance and pensions which went into 
force at the first of the year. For the 
first half of the present year, operating 
expenses amounted to only 1 35,598 
francs as compared with 126,786,662 
francs thus leaving a net operating 
profit of 8,080,775 frances in excess of 
that for the same period of 1927. 


CL& O. Asks Reconsideration 
Of West Virginia Ruling 


2, 


The Chesapeake Ohio Railway has 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for reconsideration 
of its decision in Finance Docket Nos. 
4818, 5161, and 6067 in which the Guay- 
andot & Tug Railroad, a subsidiary of 
the Norfolk & Western was authorized 
to construct a line in Wyoming and 
Mingo counties, W. Va., and the Vir- 
ginian & Western, a subsidiary of the 
Virginian Railway, was authorized to ex- 
tend its line in the same territory. 


Examiner’s Report Favors 
Extension of Seaboard Line 


Acquisition by the Seaboard Air Line 
of control of the Prince George & 
Chesterfield Railway by purchase of its 
capital stock and lease of a line to be 
constructed from a connection with the 
Seaboard at Bellwood 16 miles to Hope- 
well, Va., should be approved by 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Ex- 
aminer Thomas F. Sullivan recommends 
in a proposed report in Finance Docket 
No. 6706 made public August 18. The 
examiner’s report also recommends that 
a certificate of public convenience shouid 
be issued for .construction of the pro- 
posed line. 


Little Activity Noted 
At Bradford Wool Market 


Wool cloth production at Bradford was 
temporarily discontinued for the bank 
holidays and the general market situation 
is slow, according to a cable from Consul 
Thompson to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The full text of the state- 
ament made public an August 18 by the 
Department of Agriculture follows: 

Wool cloth production at Bradford has 
been temporarily discontinued during the 
bank holiday, and the general market 
situation is slow. Prices of tops the last 
week haye shown no change but yarn 
prices have declined slightly. 


The average daily rate of out- | 


the | 
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Rate Decisions 


France Reduces Duty on Molasses for Feedstuffs; Sweden 
Issues New Rules on Seed Imports. 


France has reduced its duty on mo- 
lasses for feedstuffs, Italy has post- 
poned the date of its regulations 
patent medicines, Japan has issued rules 
regarding the use of preservatives in 
}foods and drinks, and Sweden has pub- 


on 


|lished a decree regarding the importa-| 
ition of seeds and seed grains, the De-| 


| partment of Commerce stat 1 on August 
18 in its weekly review of foreign tariff 
and trade regulations. 
}lows in full text: 


China (Manchuria): According to un- 


is required on shipments to Manchuria 
via Vladivostok, provided the bills of. lad- 
ling contain the notation “In transit to 
Manchuria via Vladivostek,” says Trade 
| Commissioner Frank S. Williams, Shang- 
hai. Such shipments are discharged at 
a free zone in the Russian port of Vladi- 
vostok, and are reforwarded to destina- 
tion by rail. 

(All goods shipped into Russia in com- 
mercial quantities must be accompanied 
by Russian import licenses, and this ap- 
plies also to goods entering through 
Vladivostok except as above stated.) 

Costa Rica: By a Costa Rican decree 
leffective July 17, 1928, bicycles without 
motors or spare parts have been trans- 
ferred from item 21 to item 19 of the 
tariff and are now dutiable at 0.80 colon 
per gross kilo, instead of 2 colones, as 
heretofore, according to Consul Edward 
Caffery, San Jose. 

A decree e“ective September 21, 1928, 
provides for a reduction of import duty 
on certain lavatory equipment as follows: 

Wash basins, bowls, and tanks for 
lavatories, from 0.40 colon per grass kilo 
under tariff items 18 and 74, to 0.10 colon 


per gross kilo, when of porcelain, and; 


0.12 colon per gross kilo, when of metal, 
under tariff items 3 and 16. 

Accessories to lavatory equipment such 
as piping, valves, and seats remain duti- 
able at 0.40 colon per gross kilo. 


Fiji: The Acting Governor of Fiji is-| 


sued regulations, effective May 4, 1928, 
prohibiting the importation of preserved 
milk unless it conforms to the following 
specified standards, says a report from 
Consul Quincy F. Roberts, Suva: 

Unsweetened condensed milk not 
permitted to contain less than 8.5 per 
cent of butter fat. Sweeten:d condensed 
milk is not permitted to contain less than 
9 per cent of butter fat. Milk powder 
and dried milk, when mixed with water 
according to directions, may contain ‘ess 
than 8.5 per cent of milk solids not fat 
and 3.2 per cent of butter fat. 

The term “condensed milk” is under- 
stood to include evaporated milk. 


is 


French Decree Governs 
Imports of Molasses 

France: A decree published in the 
French Journal Officiel of July 21, 1928, 
signed by the minister of agriculture, 
provides that a contingent of 50,000 
metric tons of molasses may be imported 
into France during the year 1928 at the 


special reduced rate of 0.25 franc per| 


degree of saccharine content and per 100 
|kilos net, according to a report from 
| Trade Commissioner David Green, Paris. 
| The molasses entering under this con- 


|distributed, among manufacturers of 


these feedstuffs by the general associa- | 
tion of manufacturers of molasses prod-| 


ucts, on the basis of the actual consump- 
tion of molasses by each manufacturer 
during the two preceding years. 

France — Lithuania: A 
commercial agreement was signed on 
| July 20, 1928, between France and 
Lithuania, reports Trade Commissioner 
Green. This agreement adjusts certain 
commercial relations between the two 
|countries which have been in suspense 
since 1919, and it is expected to be effec- 
tive for paving the way for a commercial 
treaty which will be negotiated later bv 
the countries. No details are given out 
relative to the provisions of this prelimi- 
nary agreement. 

Irish Free State: 


a r The Minister for 
Finance of the I 


h Free State has re- 
ferred to the tariff board for investiga- 
tion and report applications for duties 
on leather and paper, according to the 
Board of Trade Journal, London. The 
applicants for duty on leather requested 
a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on im- 
ports of sole leather, insole and harness 
leather, and manufactured harness, but 
excluded boot upper leather, patent leath- 
ers of all kinds, upholstering leather, 
— mae ao leather, bridie butts, 
machinery belting, and pigskins used j 
saddlery and sport ened. per aes 

The applicants for duty on paper re 
quested a duty of 33 1-3 per cent ad 
valorem on packing and wrapping paper 
except light tissues: tinfoil; vegetable 
parchment; glazed transparent paper; 
greaseproof paper; paper 
, part of any article, or paper or any ar- 
ticle made’ of paper, which at time of im- 
| portation is in use as wrapping or pack- 
| ing, or as a container of other goods; and 
paper to be spun into yarn. They also 
j requested a duty of 33 1-3 per cent on 
|white and tinted carboard, folding box 
boards, duplex and triplex boards, and 
ticket papers. 


Italian Regulations on 


Imports of Patent Medicines 


. Italy: A royal Decree-law of June 
| has 


| 


2 
oo 
postponed the date of effectiveness 
of the Italian regulations governing the 
| Importation of patent medicines from the 
| recently announced date of March 31, 
1929, to June 30, 1929, according to a re- 
port from Commercial Attache Mowatt 
|M. Mitchell, Rome. It is also provided 
jin this decree that the reduced tax of 
500 lire shall apply on the registration of 
| foreign or domestic specialties, or each 
specialty or series or category of special- 
ties if registered before December 31, 
1928, instead of as previously announced 
if registered before August 30, 1928 (see 
{Commerce Reports for July 2, 1928, for 
announcement of the taxes on patent 
ae registration with the above- 
;mentioned dates of effectiveness). 

Japan: 
15, 1928, prohibits the use of the follow- 
ing chemicals and bleaching agents and 
|their compounds in the manufacture or 
| preserving of foodstuffs or drinks for 
| sale in Japan, unless specifically author- 
ized by other ordinances, according to 
a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner H. B. Titus, Tokyo. Benzoin, sul- 
phur dioxide, boric acid, hydrofluoric 


The review fol-| 


official reports, no Russian import license | 


| tingent must be used in cattle feedstuffs. | 
Licenses to import molasses will be| 


preliminary | 


which forms! 


An ordinance, issued on June} 


|acid, sulphurous anhydride, _ salicylic 
| acid, corrosive sublimate, naphthol, re- 
| sorcin, sodium nitrate, compounds of bis- 
muth and silver and fluorine cinnamic 
| acid, thymol, aldehyde, furfural, and 
chloral. ’ 

The ordinance provides that the use 
of any preservative or bleaching agent | 
in the manufacture of foodstuffs or; 
drinks for sale in Japan is permitted 
only under authority of the prefectural 
governor in the prefecture where the ap- 
; plicants’ offices are located, or in Tokyo 
under authority of the chief of the 
‘Metropolitan police. In applying for per- |} 
mission to use any preservative or} 
bleaching agent in foods or drinks, the} 
applicant must state the nature of the 
process and the materials used. The sale 
of chemicals to be used as preservatives 
or bleaching agents is permitted only 
under authority of the local authorities, | 
and if the chemical is not at present 
recognized by the Home Department, 
samples must be submitted with the ap- 
plication. 

Packages containing foods or drinks 
in which chemical preservatives or) 
bleaching agents are used must indicate 
on the labels the chemicals used, the 
quantity, and the name and address of 
the manufacturer. 

A second ordinance modifies the pro- 
visions of the above ordinance to the ex- 
tent of permitting the use of sulphur 
dioxide and benzoate of soda as preserv- 
atives in foods and drinks. Provision 
is made, however, that if either of these | 
chemicals is used, the name of the chemi-| 
cal and the quantity used must be marked | 
on the package or label. The amount} 
of these chemicals permitted in the com- | 
modities specified is as follows (ex- 
pressed in milligrams): 

Sulphurous acid (H2S03) and this sul- 
phuric acid (H2S203): Dried apricots, | 
1,000; gelatine, 500; sugar, 20; molasses, 
300; and millet jelly, 30, each per kilo; 
wine and beer, 200 milligrams and 20 
milligrams per liter. respectively. 

Benzoic acid (C6H5CO2H) and ben- 
zoate of soda (CG6H5CO2Na): Fruit 
juices, 600 milligrams per liter: fruit} 
syrups, 800 milligrams per liter. | 





Japan Requires Inspection of 
Certain Export Commodities 


An ordinance, effective July 9, 1928, 
provides for the inspection of the foilow- | 
ing commodities, on the basis of stand- | 
ards fixed by the Minister of Commerce | 
and Industries, before they may be ex-| 
ported from Japan, says a report from | 
Charge d’Affaires Edwin L. Neville, 
Tokyo. 

Braids for hats; matches; glass bottles, 
glass table-wares, glass receptacles, 
| glass chimmeys, glass lamp shades, glass 
jimitation pearls, glass beads, glass} 
bracelets, glass test tubes, glass beakers, 
glass flasks, glass funnels, glass anal- 
vzing funnels, and U-tubes; metal 
;enameled ware; knitted stockings and! 
socks, knitted underwear, knitted neck- 
cloths, knitted cummerbunds, and knitted 
jackets; brushes; celluloid combs and 
jcelluloid toys, four inches or more in! 
length or diameter; pencils and lead for | 
pencils (including colored pencils and 
colored lead); cotton crepes, cotton crash, | 
cotton flannels, cotton poplin, diagonal 
figured cotton cloths, special figured 
;cotton cloths (excluding diagonal bro- 
caded tissues in three or four sheets). | 
“Kokuraori” or weftribs, cotton drawers, 
striped cotton cloths, cotton cloths woven 
with colored threads or bleached threads, 
which differ from cotton drawers, but 
}excluding those having a width of more | 
|than 45 inches, a width of less than 18 
| inches, ora length of less than 12 yards; | 
and artificial pearls (those coated with 
| fish scales on glass or on the outer sur- 
face of shells). 

Peru: The Peruvian import duty on 
pumps imported by wine producers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of | 
wines has been reduced from 0.02 to 0.01 
sol per gross kilo by a decree effective | 
June 15, 1928, according to a report from | 
Commercial ,Attache O. C. Townsend ! 
|Lima. These pumps have been trans- | 
ferred from tariff item 1567, “machinery 
for industries,” to item 1566, “machinery | 
for industries derived from agriculture.” | 
A translation of the above regulations | 
on file in the Division of Foreign 
| Tariffs and information in regard thereto | 
will be furnished upon request. 


Inspection of Cochineal 
Is Compulsory in Spain 

Spain: By a Spanish royal order (No.| 
152) of June 27, 1928, published in the 
Gaceta de Madrid of July 10 and effec- | 
tive August 1, all exports of cochineal 
|are required to bear a statement of in- 
spection certifying as to the quality of | 
the cochineal contained in the shipment, 
reports Commercial Attache C. A. Liven- 
good, Madrid. 

Changes for this inspection and for 
the issuing of the certificates shall be. 
paid by exporters, who are required to 
contribute one-half of one per cent of | 
| the value of the shipment. 
| Sweden: Effective January 1, 1929, the 
trade in seeds and seed grains will be| 
subject to regulations as laid down in| 
| the law passed recently in the Swedish| 
| Parliament, says a report from Consul | 
| General John Ball Osborne, Stockholm. | 

The law applies to seeds intended for | 


| 


| 





is 


sowing with the exception of forest seeds, | ~ 


seed of plants for ornamental 
only, straw seed and 
fixes standards of 
purity. 
| (Details of this law will ve furnished 
upon request to the Division of Foreign | 
Tariffs.) 
_Switzerland: The Swiss Federal Coun-! 
;cil has announced that after August 1,! 
|; 1928, the exportation of cheese will no 
longer be restricted, according to a re-| 
port from M. Steiger, office of the comé| 
mercial attache, Berne. Cheese remains 
subject to the export duties specified in| 
the Federal decrees of April 7, 1922, 
| and June 27, 1927. 

(Information on these duties will be 
furnished on request by the Division of 
| Foreign Tariffs.) 
| United Kingdom: In consequence of 
the reduction in the British import| 
duties on sugar, molasses, glucose, and! 
sacharine on April 25, 1928, the prefer-| 
| ential rates on articles containing sugar | 
| were reduced on July 1, 1928, by ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, says the Board 
of Trade, London. The general rates, 
which are applied on shipments from 
the United States, were not altered. The 
reduction in preferential rates affects 
shipments from any part of the British 


2 purposes | 
grain seed, and} 
germination and| 


| turn, helped to reduce development work | 


| ments 


| in 1927 as compared with 29,319 in 1926. 


| per cent, were finished as oil wells, 2,491, 


;cember 31 there were 323,300 producing| 
| wells in the United States, a gain of} 
| 4,700 over the preceding year. 


| cent, from 1926. 


Petroleum Output 
For Last Year Set 
New High Record 


Gain of 17 Per Cent Caused 
Rapid Depression 
Of Prices for 
Crude Oil. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
demoralized crude market of 1927 is 
placed. The area of next greatest im- 
portance was West Texas, in which} 
Crane, Upton, Pecos, and Winkler are| 
the mest important producing counties. | 
The most spectacular pool from the 
standpoint of large initial production at | 
shallow depths was the Yates pool in| 
Pecos and Crocket counties, although, due | 
to restrictive agreements, the output of 
this field was kept at a relatively low 
level. ! 

The record-breaking output of crude 
petroleum depressed prices which, in 


and wildcatting to a low level. The} 
number of completions fell off materially | 





in 1927. as compared with 1926 and fewer | 
new fields were discovered than for sev- | 
eral years. 

Stocks Increased Rapidly. 

The situation as regards crude stocks 
east of California underwent a complete | 
change in 1927 as compared with 192. 
During the latter year stocks of crude} 
were materially reduced but, once the 
development at Seminole was well under 
way in the early part of 1928, stocks| 
rapidly increased. The increase in totai 
crude stocks east of California was} 
slightly over 75,000,000 barrels, the! 
major portion if which was in tank-} 
farm stocks in the Mid-Continent field. | 

In California the situation as to crude | 
stocks constituted one of the bright spots 
of the year. Stocks of light or refinable 
crude in that State dropped off over 10,- 
000,000 barrels, or more than 33 1-3 per 
cent. Stocks of heavy crude and fuel 
oil in California increased over 5,000,000 
barrels, a figure which would have been | 
considerably higher except for the coop-| 
eration shown by the large companies in 
shutting-in some of their heavy oil wells. 

Imports of crude petroleum registered | 
a slight decline from 1926, with the de-| 


; crease in imports of Mexican oil being! 


nearly compensated by increased receipts! 


| of oil from Venezuela and Colombia. Ex-| 


ports of crude petroleum in 1927 showed} 
no material change over the previous} 
year. With an abundance of crude petro- 
leum available in the Mid-Continent and 
in Venezuela, the demand for California} 
crude by the eastern refineries was re-| 
duced, with the result that domestic ship-| 
of crude eastward through the 
Panama Canal showed a decrease. 


Fewer Wells Completed, 
A total.of 24,143 wells were completed 


Of the 1927 completions 14,442, or 60} 


or 10 per cent, were gas wells and 7,210,| 
or 30 per cent, were dry holes. On De-} 


Since, as} 
noted above, 14,442 oil wells were com-! 
pleted in 1927, there must have been, 
roughly, 10,000 wells abandoned during | 
the year. This exceptionally high figure} 
resulted chiefly from the depression in} 
crude prices which made it impossible to} 
operate many of the small wells at a 
profit. 

The extreme decline in prices also had! 
a material effect on total value at wells! 
for, in spite of the fact that the total] 
quantity produced in 1927 was 17 per| 
cent higher than in 1926, the total value 
was 19 per cent lower. The total value 
in 1927 was $1,172,830,000, an average of 
$1.30 per barrel. This represents a de-| 
cline in average value of $0.58, or 31 per| 
The only State to show! 
an increase in the average value per| 
barrel in 1927 was Montana, where the! 
average rose from $1.32 in 1926 to $1.40 
in 1927. Singularly enough, Montana 
was the only State in 1926 that showed a 
decrease in average value from 1925, the 
contrast of which was due to the abrupt 
production decline at Kevin-Sunburst, the} 
principal oil field of the State. 

The total new supply of all oils, domes-| 
tic production plus imports, amounted to 
1,014,084,000 barrels, as compared with 
886,611,000 barrels in 1926, an increase of 
14 per cent. On the other hand, total! 





; demand and domestic demand were only: 


4.1 and 3.6 per cent higher, respectively. 
The daily average domestic demand for 


| all oils was 2,213,000 barrels, or 369,000} 


barrels below the daily average domestic 
production of crude petroleum, natural) 
gasoline, and benzol. The overabundance! 
of oil in 1927 is further illustrated by an| 
analysis of total stocks of all oils, which} 
shows an increase of 65,453,000 barrels! 
in 1927 as compared with a decrease of ! 
24,764,000 barrels in 1926, | 

Stocks of refined oils, particularly 
gasoline, were drawn on in 1927 but 
this was completely nullified by the in-| 
crease in crude stocks of approximately 
70,000,000 barrels. The grand totai! 


| United States in 19 


| 226,000 barrels, 


Petroleum 


Declined for First Six Months of 1928 


Revenue and Expenses of 201 Roads Tabulated for June 
And for Half-Year. 


The net operating income of the Class 
I railways of the United States for the 
first six months of 1928 amounted to 
$462,025,183 as compared with $473,- 
028,008 for the same period in 1927, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Au- 
gust 18. 


1928. 
Average number of miles operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other 
Incidental : 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating revenues 502, 
Expenses: ; 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures : 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic ees 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations 
General ... 
Transportation 
ment—Cr. 
Railway 
Net revenue 
erations 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues . 
Railway operating income . 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income 
tatio of expenses to revenue 
(per cent) 


transportation 


: > 16,079,2¢ 
for invest- 
operating 
from railway op- 
127,387,85 
31,547,48 


7,620,51 
2,091,04 


*Includes $3,517,408 sleeping and parlor 
ing and parlor car surcharge. {Includes $1 
§Includes $19,720,649 sleeping 


Of this amount 778,- 
729, was domestic crude 
petroleum and — 50,106,000 barrels 
was foreign crude petroleum, repre- 
senting increases of 6 and 11 per cent, 
respectively, over the 1926 totals. 
to stills showed a more or less steady, 
increase throughout the year, regardless 
of season, and were highest in Novem- 
ber, when the daily average throughput 
of domestic and foreign crude petroleum 
was 2,333,000 barrels. Of the eight major 


was run to stiils. 
729,000 barrels 


Ody» 


refining districts of the country only two, | 


Louisiana-Arkansas and Rocky Moun- 
tain, showed decreased runs to stills in 
1927 as compared with 192b. ; 

The production of motor fuel in the 
27 amounted to 14,- 
030,058,000 gallons, or 334,049,000 bar- 
rels. Of this amount 824,000 barrels 
represents natural gasoline blended at 


the plants, 228,000 barrels represents | 


natural gasoline sold direct to jobbers, 
and 2,562,000 barrels represents benzol 
obtained from by-product coke an¢ 
blended with motor fuel. Deducting these 
items, which amount to slightly over 1 
ner cent of the total, leaves 330,435,000 
barrels of “gasoline” as manufactured 
at refineries. The percentage yield of 


gasoline from crude run to stills con-!| 


tinued to rise and for 1927 amounted to 
39.9 per cent as compared with 38.5 per 
cetn in 1926. This increase was un- 
doubtedly due, in the main, to a fairly 
widespread use of high-grade Seminole 
crude which more than compensated for 
a decline in the percentage of gasoline 
recovered by cracking. Texas was the 
leading gasoline-producin 
an output of 71,276,000 barrels, or 22 per 
cent of the total, followed by California 
with a production of 60,115,000 barrels, 
or 18 per cent of the total. Gasoline pro- 
duction was at its peak in November, 
when the daily average was 954,000 
barrels. 
Gasoline Consumption Rises. 

The upward trend in gasoline con- 
sumption was continued in 1927, when 
the daily average incicated domestic de- 
mand amounted to 816,000 barrels. hi 
compares with a daily average of 717,- 
000 barrels in 1926, or an increase 0 
14 per cent. As might be expected, July 
and August were the peak months for 
gasoline consumption, which during those 
months ran considerably in excess of 
production. ‘ : : 

The record of gasoline stocks in 1927 
supplied one of the most interesting 
phases of the industry. Total stocks on 
hand during the first six months of the 
year were considerably in excess of those 
held for the same months of 1926 but, 
in general, the reverse was true for the 
last half ef the year. 
at the end of 1927 amounted to 338,000 
barrels as compared with 39,023,000 bar- 
rels for the year previous. The statis- 


29 


Ly 


tical strength of gasoline in 1927 from | 


the standpoint of stocks is perhaps best 
illustrated by an analysis of days’ sup- 
ply. 
curtailed cracking, resulted in a reduc- 


tion of days’ supply from the high point | 
of 67 for January 31, 1927, to 28 for; 


September 30, 1927. The latter was the 
lowest point since Ociober, 1921. 

Of the total gasoline output in 1927, 
197,047,000 barrels, or 59.6 per cent was 
produced by straight-run methods, 101,- 
or 30.7 per cent, by 
cracking, and 32,162,000 barrels, or 9.7 


240,296.48 
70,268,386 
,708,455 
964,443 
2,574,607 
.788,450 
,455,402 
,117,881 
403,897 


1,456,449 
expenses 375,085,87 


131,443 
95,708,923 


85,997,365 


74.65 


and parlor car surcharge. 


Runs | 


g district, with} 


This | 


Stocks on hand! 


Record consumption, combined with | 


|amounted to 586,589,000 barrels which,| gasoline. 


stocks of all oils on December 31, 1927,| per cent, resulted from the use of natural 


of 1927, represents 226 days’ supply. | tained from cracking and an increase in 
Retinery Output Larger. each of the other methods. | Although 
Another material increase in annual} many cracking planis were idle during 
throughput at refineries in the United | part of 1927, this method of manufac- 
States was recorded in 1927, when a total | turing gasoline became more firmly en- 
of 828,835,000 barrels of crude petroleum ; 1 
= : = = fe of new installations made. 

Empire of blacking, caxamel, chutney { Per Cent of Kerosene Declines. 
canted of @rained , ae pees c Bene ys A further decline in the percentage 
F peel, sugared coco-/| yield of kerosene was recorded in 1927, 


‘Compared with 1926, this in-| 
| based on the daily average total demand| dicates a decrease in the percentage ob- 


trenched as evidenced by the great num-| 
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Tariff 


Net Operating Income of Class I Railways 


The table showing the operating rev- 
enues and operating expense of the roads | 


for June, 1928, and the six months pe- | Commission as follows: 


ports of revenues and expenses for 185 
poses railways and 16 switching and 
terminal companies, follows: 


fee. compiled from the monthly re- 


Six Months. 
1928. 1927. 
239,890.25 238,925.98 


June 
1927. 


239,062.78 


$382,182,438 
785,966,561 
7,781,262 
1,122,471 
,830,652 


$2,188,664,955 

$441,467,485 

47,485,374 
67,080,385 


2,264,024,344 | 
§478,837,010 
47,130,936 
66,842,601 
102,129,718 
61,584,383 | 
6,919,422 
2,519,074 
3,024,949,340 


‘ 
1 
1,298,438 
443.636 
517,453,703 


425,929,886 | 
621,791,283 
60,213,444 
1,085,555,817 
27,508,754 | 
96,304,596 


408,406,183 
586,480,067 
62,657,590 
1,031,210,749 
27,263,765 
96,943,673 


81,738,507 
102,129,123 
10,531,553 
174,470,522 
4,781,004 

1 16,023,098 
6,767,924 
2,310,530,856 


1,414,942 
388,258,865 


7,296,280 
7 2,205,665,747 
0 
4 


701,190,620 
181,872,635 
136,573 682,989 
96,931,164 518,634,996 
6,862,543 ri 2 
2,111,882 12,066,566 
87,956,739 462,025,183 


129,194,838 
32,127,101 


42,706,926 | 
525,111 
028,008 


9 


6 





75.03 75.88 76.38 | 


- car surcharge. tIncludes $3,651,093 sleep- 


9,393,178 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


| Commission ! 
| 
| ———_—_—__—_—_—___ 
| Rate complaints made public August | 
| 18 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
| sion are summarized as follows: 
| No, 21221, Perrine-Armstrong Company, 
lof Fort Wayne, Ind. et al. v. Baltimore & 
| Ohio Railroad et al. Seek reasonable rates | 
on sawlogs from various Ohio points to 
| Fort Wayne and Columbia City, Ind. Claim 
| reparation of $1,250. | 
No. 21222. Carpenter Paper Company, * 
Omaha et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
|Fe Railway et al. Ask Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates en book printing | 
printing paper, wrapping paper, etc., 
nsville, Dayton, Franklin, Ham- 
|ilton, Miamisburg, Middletown and West 
| Carrollton, Ohio; to Omaha, Nebr.; Kan- 
'sas City, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; Lincoln, Nebr.; | 
| Sioux City, Iowa; Wichita, Kans.; _and | 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Claim reparation. 
No. 21223. Traffic Bureau, Moline Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Moline, Ill. et al. v. Alton 
'@ Eastern Railroad et al. Ask Commission 
lto order establishment of reasonable rates | 
on bituminous coal from mines in eee | 
and western Kentucky to Moline, East Mo- 
line, Rock Island and Silvis, Ill, Claim 
reparation. 
No. 21224, 


| 0 





| paper, 
'¢rom Cummi 


Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co., of 
York, Pa. v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Seeks 
reasonable rates and reparation on clay 
from Charlestown, Md., to York, Pa. | 

No. 21225. Kaydeross Paper Co., of Rock 
City Falls, N. Y. et al. v. Kaydeross Rail- 
| road et al. Seeks reasonable rates dn box- 
| board from Rock City Falls and West Mil- | 
ton, N. Y., to Ridgefield, N. J. Claim repa- 
ration. 

No. 21217, Jeager Machine Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio v. Hocking Valley Railway et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on machinery from 
Columbus to Branson, Mo. Claims repara- 
tion of $43.20. 
| No, 21219, Stockland Road Machinery Co., | 
}of Minneapolis v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. Claims repa- 
ration of $50.10 on car of road-making im- 
'plements from Minneapolis to Biwabik, 
Minn. 

No. 21220, C. M. Green, of Rogers, Ark. 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway et 
|}al. Seeks reasonable rates on contractors’ 
second-hand equipment from Amarillo, 
Tex.. to Delaney, Ark. Claims reparation. 


1926, an increase of 7.6 per cent. Stocks | 
of gas oil and fuel oil held east of Cali- 
fornia were generally higher than in| 
1926 and. on December 31, 1927, amounted 
'to 31,982,000 barrels as compared with 
24,898,000 barrels at the end of the pre- 
vious year. Data on the domestic de- 
'mand for gas oil and fuel oil are not 
| available but the trend in stocks would 
indicate and even balance between supply 
|}and demand in December, January, and! 
February, but a pronounced overproduc- | 
tion in the majority of the other months. | 

The trend in the statistics of lubricants | 
was reversed in 1927, when this product 
like kerosene, suffered losses in both out- 
| put and indicated domestic demand. The 
percentage yield fell from 4.1 per cent} 
for 1926 to a new low of 3.8 per cent in 
| 1927. Exports of lubricants were higher 
| but stocks increased during the year. 

Wax Production Falls. 

The total output of wax dropped off 
from the record figure of 1926 to slightly 
below the production of 1925. Exports 
| of wax were only slightly higher than 
11926 but imports more than doubled. The 
situation as to stocks of wax in 1927 Was 
nearly the reverse of 1926 with total 
withdrawals of 18,117,000 pounds as com- 
pared with additions to stocks for 1926 
of 68,940,000 pounds. 

The production and consumption of 
both coke and asphalt in 1927 showed a 
substantial increase over 1926. Losses, 








nut, confectionery, crystalized flowers, | when the total production was equivalent 
preserved fruit, imitation fruit, ginger, | 1G r ce E e crude 
7 yi eee to only 6.8 per cent of the crude run to 
jam, marmalades, fruit jellies, sweetened | css}. ye < ¢ or C j 926 
condensed milk, milk sandeat't ble | Stills as against 19 per cent in 1926. 
Waters containine sucar P er, table) The total output in 1927 was 56,115,000 
aia” alteoseniet oUROr and tamarinds. | barrels as compared with 61,768,000 
Seetin adeamamaiad’ tenis On Meta mo | barrels in 1926,.a decrease of 9 per cent. 
one penny per gallon © also Teauced | me total indicated domestic demand for 
(Specific rates may Re obtamadt team | kerosene in 1927 amounted to 37,491,000 
the — of. Foreign Tariffs upon pene, & eS ee ee ee 
inquiry. to ¥ ; s ’ — 
The standing committee of the British |!"% 5 peta Z pod ae SOT Eup via 
Board of Trade under the Merchandise | Vere “anuary an Decem ere. In CORN 
Act, 1926, has recommended that im-| With gasoline, kerosene stocks WEEGCEDS 
ported briar pipes, stained and unstained, | duced materially during the year, de- 
should be required to bear an indica. | lining from 8,575,000 barrels on hand 
tion of origin at the time of sale or ex-| December 31, 1926, to 7,715,000 barrels 
posure for sale and that the indication or | 4t the end of 1927. : : 
origin should be impressed in a con- The recovery of gas oil and fuel oil, 
spicuous manner on the stem portion of | the most important commodity, or Class 
the bowl of the pipe, acoerding to a re-|Of commodities, from point of volume, 
port from Assistant Trade Commissioner | Was 47.4 per cent of the total crude runs 
Martin H. Kennedy, London. as compared with 46.9 per cent in 1926. 
The application for a mark of origin] This was the first year since 1924 that 
on imported bowls was reported un-|the percentage recovery of gas oil and 
favorably. fuel oil showed an increase, which un- 
(Notice of application for regulations|doubtedly resulted from the slowing 
requiring a mark of origin on briar pipes | production of gas oil and fuel oil in 1927 
and bowls appeared in Commerce Re-| amounted to 393,066,000 barrels, which 
porst for October 3, 1927.) compares with 365,195,000 barrels in 


mle 
, 


or shortage at refineries in 1927, 
amounted to 28,396,000 barrels, equivalent 
to 3.4 per cent of the total crude petro- 
leum run to stills. This represents a 
drop from the 3.5 per cent recorded in 
1926, which was probably due to less 
cracking. 

Natural Gasoline: According to 
monthly reports, the production of nat 
ural gasoline in 1927 amounted to 1,623,- 
600,000 gallons, an increase over 1926 
of nearly 20 per cent. The final figure, 
obtained by a complete annual canvas of 
all plants, will doubtless approximate 1,- 
640,000,000 gallons. Oklahoma, Texas, 
and California, all registered large in- 
creases in output over 1926, but produc- 
tion in the eastern States fell off slightly. 
The use of natural gasoline by refineries 
for blending purposes showed a material 
increase, the low price which prevailed 
being particularly alluring, but stocks 
showed a considerable gain in rising from | 
19,100,000 gallons the first of the year | 
to 30,800,000 gallons on December 31,' 
1927. Blending at the plants showed a} 
moderate gain over 1926 but this phase! 
of the industry remained relatively unim- | 
portant compared with the use of natural) 
gasoline by refiners, : 


| 000 barrels. 


Rate Hearings 


Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Investigation, & Suspension No, 8124 and 
first and second supplements, routing via 
Hampton & Branchville Railroad on 
traffic between C. F. A. territory and 
points on the A. C. L. in South Carolina, 
September 11, Columbia, S. C., Examiners 


Hill and Glenn. 


| Investigation & Suspension No. 3147, petro- 


leum and its products from Kansas, Mis- 
siouri, and Oklahoma points to Colorado 
points, September 14, New York, Examiner 
McGrath. 

No “21206. Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of 
Commerce et al. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway ct al., October 1, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Examiners Carney and 
Mackey. 

v 7330. Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau v. 

anes Valley Interurban Railway et. 
al.; and related cases, October 10, Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Commission. 

No. 19594, Transfer of freight within St. 
Louis and East St. Louis by dray and 
truck for and on behalf of railroads; In- 
vestigation & Suspension No. 2934, Off- 
track station and constructive receipt and 
delivery of freight at St. Louis, Mo ’ and 
East St. Louis, Ill., October 10, Washing- 
ton, oral argument before the Commis- 
sion. i 

No. 19897, Builders’ Association of Kansas 
City, Mo. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al., October 15, Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Division 4. 

No. 20192, Traffic Bureau of Keokuk Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway et al., October 16, 
Washington, oral argument before Divi- 
sion 4, 

No. 20154, Inland Waterways Corporation 
v. Northern Pacific Railway et al., Octo- 
ber 16, Washington, oral argument before 
Division 4. 

No. 19820, Northwest Arkansas Freight Bu- 
reau v. Kansas City Southern Railway et 
al., October 16, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 4. 

No. 17567, Dallas Cotton Exchange et al. 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway et al., 
October 18, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 4. 

No. 20513, Freight Traffic Department, Con- 
cord, N. H., Chamber of Commerce v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad et al., October 
20, Washington, oral argument before 
Division 4. 

No. 20672, Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Kansas City Southern Railway; No. 
20672, Sub 1, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road, October 22, Dallas, Director 
Mahaffie. 

No. 17489, Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et 
al., and related cases, October 24, Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Division 4, 


Flour Sales Increase 
In South America 


Prospect for Export Trade Is 
Said to Be Favorable. 


American exporters of wheat flour can 
look to South America as an outlet which 
will expand in direct ratio to the increas- 
ing buying power of the population, ac- 
cording to a statement outlining the 
South American market for American 
flour, made public August 10 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Only three South American countries 
—Argentina, Chile and Uruguay—pro- 
duce enough wheat to supply the needs 
of their respective populations, the rest 
being dependent upon foreign sources, 
These latter countries each year buy 


| about 3,000,000 barrels of foreign flour, 


fully half of which is the product of 
American mills. Argentina and Canada 
are the two chief competitors of the 
United States for South American trade 
but for the past several years United 
States exports have exceeded the com- 
bined shipments of these two countries. 


The steady progress of American ex- 
porters in the markets of South America 
is strikingly revealed by the exports fig- 
ures since 1921. During that year Ameri- 
can wheat flour shipments totaled 574,- 
Since that time steady in- 
creases have been recorded until last 
year the figure stood at 1,575,000 barrels, 

Brazil is by far our largest South 
American market for flour, the report 
shows, its average takings amounting to 
approximately 60 per cent of total ship- 
ments. Brazil’s annual imports amount 
to about 1,750,000 barrels. About 10 
per cent of this comes from Canada and 
the remainder is divided between Argen- 
tina and the United States. Argentine 
millers have a decided advantage over 
American exporters in the matter of dis- 
tance to Brazilian ports and furthermore 
many of the people in South Brazil are 
former Argentinians and prefer Argen- 
tine fiour. 

The annual per capita consumption of 
flour in the three wheat-producing coun- 
tries above mentioned is in the neighbor. 
hood of 200 pounds as compared with 
only 35 pounds for the other countries, 
If those countries deficient in wheat 
would increase their consumption to even 
one half of that of Argentina it would 
mean the importation of at least 10,000,- 
000 barrels of flour besides 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This development, 
however, as indicated above depends en- 
tirely upon the improved economic status 


of the people. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INVITATIONS HAVE BEEN ISSUED BY THE 

Architect of the Capitol for the presentation 
of plans, specifications and estimates for the 
ventilation and air-conditioning of the Senate 
Chamber, and bids therefor will be opened on 
Monday, October 1, 1928, at 2 o’clock P. M. De- 
tailed information concerning the work to be 
performed can be obtained by addressing David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, Washington, 
> €. 
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United States and Porto Rico. An assist- 
ant chief reviewing appraiser, who, like 
the chief reviewing appraiser, is a —- 
{trained appraiser and familiar with 
| irrigation, reclamation, and drainage pro- 
| blems, was appointed to aid in the ad- 


Loan Bank Is Shown | ministration of. the division, the work of 


United States Treasury Statement | Progress in Revised 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close | Accounting for Farm 
of business August 16, as made public August 18, 1928 


Corresponding Corresponding 


Matter Distributed 
Through Clip-Sheet 


Information Director Says 
Newspapers Could Print 
Items Without Credit. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony of Arthur F. 

Herwig, director of the Wisconsin 

Public Utility Information Bureau, 

on July 2 before the Federal Trade 

Commission in its investigation of 

public utilities, was begun in the is- 

sue of August 18, and concludes as 
follows, together with excerpts from 
transcript of other testimony on 

June 2: 

Q. We are not talking about general 
information. I am asking whether there 
is anything there to show that that came 
from your bureau? A. If it appeared in 
the newspapers. I do not know whether it 
appeared in the newspapers. 

Q. I am not even asking you that. I 
am trying to get you to answer my ques- 
tions. A. I am trying to answer you., 

Q. I am asking if in this article of 
April 9, 1928, there is anything that re- 
fers to the Wisconsin bureau? A. No, 
sir. | 

Q. Taking that page as a sample, tell 
me whether there are more items there | 
that have any reference to your bureau 
than there are that have none. 

A. (after examining the sheet) The 
longest item has the Wisconsin Public 
Utility Information Bureau’s name on it. 
The two longest items have the Public 
Utility Information Bureau’s name on 
them. Then there is another one that 
has the name of the Wisconsin Public 
Utility Information Bureau’s name on 
them. Then there is another one that 
has the name of the Wisconsin Public 
Utility Information Bureau on it. Then 
there are six items on there that do not 
bear the name of the Public Utility In- 
formation Bureau on them. They do not 
have it on because it is not the source 
of the information. The source of the 
information is mentioned in the item. 

Q. That is, the source from which you 
got it is mentioned in the article? A. 
Yes; and the newspapers would know: 
this is the source. For instance— 

Q. Let us not go into that. Let us 
try to stick to our text. A. Yes, sir; I 
am trying to. 

Q. The point is that the ordinary news- 
paper reader reading his local paper 
finds an item in the news column which 
you brought to the newspaper, and there 
is not a thing in the item to show that 
you had anything to do with it, is there? 
A. No, sir. It shows what the authority 
for that is. 

Q. Oh, yes; but your part in it in get- 
ting the news editor to publish it in his 
news columns is not known to his read- 
ers, is it? <A. No, sir. 

Q. That is what I have been trying 
to get at. A. Maybe I do not understand | 
what you are getting at. I am talking | 
as a newspaper man. 

Q. Let us try to forget that and talk 
as an intelligent witness for a few min- 
utes. I did not mean to reflect on the 
newspaper men. 

(Here ensued a statement by a Mr. 
Butler, and other informal discussion by | 
Commissioner McCulloch and Mr. Healy | 
and Mr. Butler, which the official re- 
porter was directed not to record.) 





Report Made of Space 
Obtained in Newspapers 


Q. Document No. 3399 is the number 
of column inches of space used by daily | 
newspapers from December 15, 1920, to 
November 1, 1921? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That means material that orig- 
inated with your bureau, does it not? 
A. Yes, we. 

Q. There were 1,938 column inches? 
A: Yes, air. 

Q. There were 36 daily newspapers | 
that use that material? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This paper that I have just been! 
looking at is a number of column inches 
by daily newspapers, which is the next 
exhibit, or rather the next sheet of the | 
exhibit, and shows the column inches 
used by weekly papers, does it not? A.| 
Yes, sir. 

Q. 986 column inches. Then you have 
another report of the space used by other 
State bureaus? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Document 3400 is a letter that you | 
sent out in 1924, is it not? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. And to whom was it sent? A. It} 
was sent to members of our committee, I 
think. 

Q. By that it appears that from 123! 
newspapers you clipped a total of: 8,698 
column inches of your articles, did you? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which you estimate to be the size | 
of a weekly newspaper containing 60 | 
pages? A. Yes, sir. 

You say there that the newspapers 
of the State are continually showing a | 
better understanding of the utilities in 
the community, and as a result the edi- 
torials are being written in a continu- 
ously better spirit? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is a 1924 report on the daily 
newspapers and weekly newspapers? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And it shows a total space of 
10,383 column inches in 1928, and 12,847 
column inches in 1924, does it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

The newspapers printed 474 
column inches of municipal ownership 
material sent out by the bureau during 
the year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A total of 354 column inches of 
material appeared in the editorial 
columns of newspapers. “These articles 
were used as though they had been pre- 
pared by the editoriai writer of the pa- 
per.” A. Yes, sir, I say that there. 

Q. Here are the figures for 1925 where 
we get a total of 9,507 column inches? 
A. Yes, sir. 

There again you say that a total 
of 261 column inches were used and the 
material appeared on the editorial pages 
of the newspapers? A.., Yes, sir. 

Q. “These articles were used as though 
they had been prepared by the editoriai 
writer on the paper.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They pertain to municipal own- 
ership, taxes, merger, telephone courtesy, 
and soon? A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. Here are the 1926 figures, show- 
ing a total of 11,363 column inches? 
a. Fee, Bite 

Q. “A total of 626 column inches of | 
our material appeared on the editorial 
pages of newspapers?” A. Yes sir. 

. Here is a letter of February 10, 
1926, document No, 3406, to Mr. B. J. 





| A. 


Mullaney. Please read into the record 
the first two sentences in that para- 
graph to which I am pointing. 

A. “Our committee believes that its 


true function is the dissemination of in- | 


formation concerning public utilities to 
the public through the medium of news- 
papers, and it also believes that the pro- 
motion of utility advertising is a natural 
correlary to that attitude. We also tried 
to make utility managers realize 
value of good newspaper stories 


cerning their local activities and the 


value of good relations with editors and | 
reporters. We try to make utility man- | 


agers newspaper wise, and we endeavor 
to supply correct information to 
one seeking utility facts.” 

Q. 
being read in newspaper offices by 
the tenor of the editorials that are being 
published?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you say “With two excep- 
tions, but they come from professional 
hecklers of utilities, and 
ufavorable to the utilities have 
peared.” A, Yes, sir. I say that. 


is 


Q. Then you say “that some editors | 


go so far as to clip our stories and 
print them without change at the head 


of their editorial column?” A. I say 


I think this letter is putting us, putting | 


my work in the most favorable light 
I can possibly put it. I must be con- 
stantly selling my committee the work 


the | 
con- | 


You say “We know our clip sheet | 


| lished his article 
any- | 





no editorials | 


ap- | 





that I do. Maybe some of these things | 


are a trifle exaggerated. 
Feared Editors Would 
Misinterpret Figures 


Q. Document No. 3407 is a letter from 
you to Mr. Cadby written in 1926, is it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which you suggest that it would 
not be good policy to write out a re- 
port of the activities of the bureau dur- 
ing the year for publication in the con- 
vention bulletin? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what reason did you give for 
that ? 

ae £ some of the editors may 
see it and misinterpret our figures and 
use them against us in urging the news- 
papers not to print our articles as news. 
That I do not think it is worth taking 
the chance. 

Q. Document 3419 is a letter to your 
bureau from the publisher of the Tri- 
County Record, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a paper at what place, 
please? A. Kiel, Wisconsin. 

Q. It appeared from this that he had 
printed an article with reference to the 
municipal plan or municipal plans of 
what town? A. Manitowoc. 

Q. And it appeared, does it not, that 
he got his information from your bulle- 
tin? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then he encloses some correspond- 
ence in which he states those figures to 
be false? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he says it put them in bad 
with the socialistic element in Kiel and 
Manitowoc Counties? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he wants to know where you 
got the information? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he attaches a clipping, does he 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you look at the clipping and 
tell me if there is anything in that clip- 
ning that shows that that was a news 
item that came from your bureau, or 
that your bureau had anything whatever 
to do with it? A. This clipping to which 
he has referred. I don’t know that that 
is an exact copy of what was in our clip 


say 


| Sheet. 


Q. Document 3420 is a letter from the 
editor of the Mayor of the city of Mani- 
towoe, I take it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Document 3421 is a letter that 
you wrote to the editor of the Tri-County 


Record on March 13, 1922? A. Yes, sir. | Committees? 


Q. And you assure him that the ar- 
ticles in your News Service Bulletin were 
founded on facts, is that correct? 
Ai, SOR, 

Q. And you state you furnished the 
information based on a statement by the 
City Clerk? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You admit that the two reports are 
difficult to reconcile, but you point out 
that that might be somebody else’s job? 
I stated I didn’t send in the other 
report. I stated that the report on which 
I based the story was taken from the 
published advertisement by the munici- 
pality printed in the newspapers. 

Q. Don’t you say that you are enclos- 
ing a published statement of the City 
Clerk, Arthur H. Zander, on whose 
figures the article was based? A, 
Yes. 

Q. Now the editor had this letter of 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


| lowing: 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (gchilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling 
Finland (markka) .... 
France (franc) ......-+-seeeees 
Germany (reichsmark) ...+.... 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zioty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (pescta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo teal) 
China (Hankow teal) .......... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin teal) -.. 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or 

Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Gh CRD sien seas Ss ko oe hae OS 
Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) 
Canada (dollar),... Rnk'ss ks 
Cuba (peso) 
ORME SOROOE on at vex kkonsda ee 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


23,8350 
01.2947 
40.0920 
17.4288 
05.2309 
26.6846 
11.2015 
04.5289 
00.6102 
16.6600 
26.7626 
19.2523 
01.7594 
66.9166 
66.4583 
65.1250 
68.5416 
49.9553 
‘7.0500 


47.0833 
46.7500 
°6.3231 
44.7069 
56.0416 
100.0364 
99.9625 
47.7500 
99.7843 
95.9040 
11.9383 
12 0742 
102.6418 
97.0900 


Inquiry Also Made 
Into School Contacts 


| Establishment of Scholarships 


And Textbook Surveys 
Reviewed. 


fault finding from the Mayor of the City? 
A. Yes. sir. 

Q. And he had told you had he not— 
that is the editor had—that he had pub- 
in his own paper on 
the information that he got from your 
bulletin? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And he attaches the clipping? A. 


| Yes, sir. 


Q. And in which he says “Last week 
the Bulletin sent me down an article in 
reference to the municipal plant, purport- 
ing to show a deficit, and I published 
the said article, assuming that the same 
was correct.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this is a copy of the article 
(handing clipping to witness). You do 
not undertake to say under those cir- 
cumstances, do you, that the publication 
of that article was not due directly to 
your Bureau? <A. Yes, it was. 


Says Figures Were Taken 
From Official Statement 


Mr. Butler. May I ask you to inquire 


| from him whether there were two state- 


1 aete or writers? 
| 


{ 


ments coming from different sources, one 
referring to one thing and one to an- 
other? A. I did not get that clearly. 
Mr. Healy. I think it has been brought 
out, but Iam very willing to do it again. 
_ Q. Your article in the Bulletin, I take 
it from your letter to the editor, was 
based on some figures that you say were 


published by the City Clerk, Arthur H. | 


Zander? <A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Whereas the figures that the editor | 
was writing to'you about had been fur- ; 


nished to him by the Mayor of the city? 
A. I presume that is proper. You have 
read the letter. 
letter right here, isn’t it? 

Q. The mayor of the city complained 
to the editor? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Complained that the article he had 
printed was not true? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Then he says in his letter to the | 


editor “This report is absolutely false?” 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you wrote back to the editor 
that your item in the News Bulletin was 


based upon what the city clerk onl 


printed? A, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Butler: I would like to know 
whether the published statement from 
which he took the figures was an official 
statement of the city clerk, if he knows. 
I do not know whether he knows or not; 
that is whether it was apparently an 
official statement by the city clerk. 

_ The Witness: I knew it was an offi- 
cial statement by the city clerk. 

Q. Have you made any payment to 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you made any payment for 
any special services for people preparing 
articles for the press or for your bulle- 
tin? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you have anything to do with 
the publication of the magazine by your 
association? A. I have been named as 
editor of it, of the magazine of the asso- 
ciation. 


Quotations Made 
From Convention 


Q. Was document 3447, found in your 
files, meeting with directors and mem- 
bers of State public utility information 
A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Meeting held in Atlantic City dur- 
ing the N. E. L. A. convention meeting 
of 1922. A. On May 16. 

Mr. Healy: From a speech by Mr. 
Lytle, at page 5, I quote the following, 
which appears on page 6: “In other 
words we not only attempt to obtain the 


publication of our matter directly but | 


also to put it where it may originate 
either as quotations or as news matter 
and in many different forms.” That fol- 
lows the statement which I will quote: 
We: have endeavored to place on the 
mailing list every utility manager or 
person in the State having to do with 
publicity, advertising, public relations or 
educating of employes.” 


Chairman Mullaney at page 14 said: | 
“In so far as the Illinois Committee is! 


concerned and to a considerable extent 
the same policy is being more and more 
adopted by some others, we are trying to 
promulgate the idea rapidly among news- 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


Changes in State Banks 
In Reserve System Listed 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
System, together with a list of the banks 
to which permission was granted by 
the Federal Reserve Board to exercise 
trust powers, during the week ending 
August 17, were announced August 18 
by the Board: 

Voluntary withdrawal: 

Fidelity Trust Company, Portland, Me. 

Change of title: 

The Municipal Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has changed its title to Municipal Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Woodlawn Trust Company of Wood- 
lawn, Pa., is now the Woodlawn Trust Com- 
pany of Aliquippa, Pa., the name of the 
town having been changed. 

Voluntary liquidation: 

American Trust and Savings Bank, El 
Paso, Tex. 

Permission 
powers: 

Delaware County National Bank, Chester, 
Pa. (confirmatory); Carolina National Bank, 
Anderson, S. C.; Commercial National Bank, 
Lafayette, La. 


granted to exercise trust 


Decline Shown in Debits 


To Individual Accounts | 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week enda- 
ing August 15, 1928. announced by the 
Board August 18, aggregated $13,355,- 
255,000 or 2.1 per cent below the total 
of $13,646,248,000 reported for the pre- 
ceding week, and .4 per cent above the 
— for the week ending August 17, 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have bee published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
607,022,000, as compared with $12,889,- 
632,000 for the preceding week and $12,- 
one for the week ending August 


/ 


|the corresponding 


Here is a copy of the| 








RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 03 

Mise. internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— 

PLIMOEEE oVe ve sweee cerns 

Interest 

Railroad securities . 

All others . nee 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for  in- 
vestment) s.6-elny vie 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property .... ‘ . 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous ... 


Total ordinary . 


Excess of expenditures 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures 
+Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ‘ 
Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency ..... 
Panama Canal .... 6 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads . x 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds 
Adj. service cert. fund 
tCivil-Service ret. fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
tFor. Serv. Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc 


Total 


Total expenditures . 


This Month. 
$26,484,734.79 
15,614,579.51 
28,305,335.99 


10,000,000.00 
55,139.50 


2,689,961.53 
556,676.22 


1,455,676.21 


880,909.06 
6,338,251.16 


92,381,263.97 


97,063,775.81 


Period 
Last Year. 
$26,685,342.93 
19,787,249.74 
29,006,898.24 


27,424.92 
10,000,000.00 


276,770.19 
132,662.79 


2,152,5566.26 
965,835.82 
99,035.77 
6,705,203.27 
95,918,613.04 
66,357,030.04 


Period 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 


$71,075,518.09 
48,217,868.07 
78,306,615.24 


10,019,359.57 
720,668.63 
72,482.64 


8,502,145.86 
2,231,239.24 
3,035,690.76 
1,976,554.41 
23,081,667.91 
247,239,810.42 


220,824,791.75 


$77, 
59 


89,245 


66,807.27 
958,082.48 
536.89 

53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
4,149,295.15 
239,461.52 


8,547,1384.34 


918,63 
74 


4€ 
3,041, 7 


‘ 
9 


610,630.68 


22,933,748.87 


269,888,472. 


33 


95,965,730.43 





114,286,114.76 
2,925,207.63 
860,616.94 
9,800,660.01 
10,000,000.00 
530,339.88 


*24,002.31 
*42,585.60 
104,017.68 
484,220.11 
*45,283.65 
*312,477.20 


2,689,961.53 


141,256,789.78 


48,188,250.00 


48,188,250.00 


$189,445,039.78 


Receipts and expenditures for June 
+The figures for the month include 
$105,330.38 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 


respectively. 


periods last 


year 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 

. _ +The amount of the appropriations available July 1, 1928, of $19,950,000 for the 
Civil Service retirement and disability fund and $213,000 for the Foreign Service retire- 
ment fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 


the 


115,596,806.23 
3,014,640.08 
799,121.71 
5,733,232.81 
8,000,000.00 
525,495.68 


*1,526,060.27 
77,278.46 


135,863,643.08 


26,400,000.00 
12,000.00 


26,412,000.00 


$162,275,643.08 


284,608,665.04 
18,931,358.40 
2,568,490.05 
18,75 2,063.19 
10,000,000.00 
1,131,782.34 


*16,116.99 
*147,534.36 
1,862,770.72 
474,702.70 
224,856.17 
9,727,519.05 


8,241,632.53 
187,876.45 
197,600.00 
72,636.88 
818,302.17 
235,800.00 
10,500.00 


101,246,300.00 


$468,064,602.17 


268,381,783.98 
18,443,063.19 
2,777,115.29 
8,000,000.00 
1,208,584.62 


11,595.73 
*177,977.55 
4,621,494.81 
*104,702.38 


8,251,852.78 
d 700.73 


000.00 


5 |} examiners in 


35,200,000.00 
12,000.00 


35,212,000.00 


$365,854,202.76 


reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


2.57 


$46,11 


account for any difference in amounts charged above. 
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M 


figures include 


$73,417.64 


and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 


and $207,498.47, 


| 30, 1933, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for 
; account of the Adjusted Service certificate fund. Variations in working cash balance 


Comparisons to Be Facili- 
tated With Installation 
Of New Methods 


| For Records. 
| Material progress was made during 

1927 in approving the accounting meth- 
lods of the banks of the Federal Farm 
| Loan System and seeing that their books 
| accurately reflected the facts in simplest 
| form, the Federal Farm Board has stated 
in its annual report for the year. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with accounting and ap- 
| praisal methods follows: 
In this connection, the examining di- 
i vision has begun the preparation of a 
| uniform system of accounts for all the 
banks of the system. The assistance of 
| the Bureau of Efficiency has been enlisted 
{in this work, and that bureau is lending 

its hearty cooperation. Its representa- 
j tives have visited 


formation as to the accounting require- 
| ments. 


To Facilitate Comoarisons. 

When the work is completed, the ac- 
counts will be classified on a uniform 
| basis. It will simplify the accounting 
| work of the banks, particularly in con- 
inection with their financial reports to 
{the bureau, as well as the task of the 
the conduct of examina- 
{tions. One of the principal values of a 
{uniform system will be to facilitate the 
| comparison on a common of the 
| statements of bank with those of 
another. 

In the reorganization of the bureau, 
the appraisel division was made a co- 
ordinate unit, with a chief reviewing ap- 
'praiser in charge of the work. 
action was taken in the interest of better 
organization and better management of 
| the activities of the division, which ex- 
amines loans made by the various land 
banks as to their acceptability as col- 
lateral for farm loan bonds, and, under 
the direction of the board exercises 
general supervision over the appraisal 
work of the system throughout the 


hasis 


one 


several banks of the | 
isvstem in order to obtain first-hand in- 
| S} 


This } 


| which greatly increased during the year. 
! Reviewing Appraisers. 

| The supervision of appraisal work is 
performed chiefly through the reviewing 
appraisers in the field, of whom there 
are now 12. At the close of the year 
there were 428 appraisers in the service. 
While they are paid by the banks to 
which they are assigned, they are ap- 
pointed by the Farm Loan Board. The 
|reviewing appraisers review and check 
| their work and report to the board and 
| the respective banks to its character. 


| This phase of the bureau’s activities 

has been developed and given close at- 
| tention during the year. In their in- 
| Spections, the reviewing appraisers fre- 

quently accompanv the avpraisers, point- 
jing out any weaknesses in their work 
‘and instructing them in sound appraisal 
; practice. As a result the appraisal serv- 
jice is being improved and appraisers 
| who do not display the requisite adapt- 
lability are being eliminated. The re- 
| viewing appraisers also investigate the 

qualifications of applicants for the posi- 
j tion of appraiser. 

One of the most important duties as- 
|signed to the appraisal division is the 
| reappraisal of farms acquired by the 
ine and of lands securing.loans which 
{have become badly delinquent. This duty 
jis performed by the reviewing apprais- 
ers or appraisers working under their 
| direction. As the amount at which a bank 
| may carry acquired real estate in its as- 
{sets is based upon values established by 
|reappraisals, the reviewing appraisers’ 
reports include the present market value 
jof the farms concerned, as well as the 
|value of the lands for agricultural pur- 
poses. In arriving at the value of lands 
for agricultural purposes, which is used 
in determining the amounts of mortgage 
loans that may be earried on the prop- 
erties, the earning power of the lands 
is a principal factor. 


| 


Mortgage Loans Examined. 

| The work of the division in connec- 
|tion with the examination of mortgage 
{loans submitted to the board for ap- 
| proval as collateral for farm loan bonds 
is being improved by more thorough 
analysis of the applications, appraisers’ 
reports and other data presented by the 
a This is an important phase of 
the division’s duties. 
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How the news 
in The United States Daily 


can be of service to industry 


R. W. H. Hosking, Business Manager of the 
Press-Telegram, Long Beach, California, 


newspaper, tells about an incident whereina Gov- 


ernment ruling printed by The United States Daily 
helped the glass-making industry ofhis city. 


the attention of those affected, more quickly and 
completely than in any other way, no matter 
whether they live in Long Beach, California; Gal- 


He says, “Glass making is an infant industry 
here, of growing proportions, using Belgian sand. 


“A recent customs ruling as revealed by your 
newspaper, vitally affecting the business, was the 
first thing West Coast manufacturers had received 
of a pending calamity. They received this advice 
from The United States Daily, and were able to 
take immediate steps to protect their interests.” 


This is another instance in which our daily 
printing of Government rulings and other infor- 
mation enables us to get important occurrences to 


TT 


veston, Texas; Seattle, Washington; Portland, 


Maine; Key West, Florida—everywhere in the 


United States. 
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Patent on Printer’s Table Is Infringed 
cluding Equivalent Elements, 


———4 


By Device In 
Identical Functions 
Performed by Parts 


Fingers Are Substituted for 
Clamps to Grasp 


+- 


1548) 





Co., 266 U. S. 342, held that an assignor 
| of a patent right is estopped “to attack 
| the utility, novelty or validity of a pat- 


| ented invention which he has assigned | 


lor granted as against anyone claiming 
| 


| It also held that the assignor could intro- 


| the right undér his assignment or grant.” | 


Printer’s Tables 


Employe Punishable 
For Aiding Employer 


In Committing Crime 


Plea That He Was Required 
To Engage in Conspiracy 
Is Rejected on 
Appeal. 


| Assignor Estopped 
To Question Validity 


Right, However, to 


Defend on Ground of 


| Retains 


STEVAN P. SUSNJAR AND MIKE KLAICH, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WiurHout COMMENY BY THE UNITED 


Ane Presexteo Terein, Berna 
Srtus DAILY 


~ ‘Trade Marks 


| SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


PPEAL AND ERROR: Petition for Allowance of Appeal: Amendment: 


Assignments of Error: Filing of Additional Assignments or Error: Au- 


appeal; accompanied by assignment of 


resented to trial court for allowance of 
error, has been allowed and cost bond 


for appeal given; and bill of exceptions has not been settled nor proposed 
bill of exceptions served, the time therefor not having expired; and trans- 


Bankrupt’s Discharge 
Must Be Supported in 


Claims and Numbers 


| Court Reverses Referee Who 
Ruled Against Minority 
Group With Majority 
Claims. 


In THE MATTER OF FEDERAL GARAGE 


eript of reord has not been transmitted to appellate court; and term of trial 
court at which judgment was rendered has not expired, held: Trial court 
still has jurisdiction of cause and it is within its power to permit the 


duce evidence of the prior art to show} Toaraintl . . 
the scope of the patent, or in other words | Noninfringeme nt. 


| what was assigned, and quoted with ap- 


CoMPANY, A CORPORATION, BANKRUPT. 


Sheets. ° 
= In BANKRUPTCY, No. 6499, DISTRICT 


PLAINTIFFS IN ERrRoR, V. UNITED 
STATES OF 


JAMES WEST ET AL., DEFENDANTS, AP- 


PELLANTS, V. PREMIER REGISTER TABLE | 


No. 
FOR 


2195. 
THE 


Co., PLAINTIFF, APPELLE. 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS 
First Crrcult. 

The decision of the District Court 
holding Patent No. 1343600. to be in- 
fringed by a structure based upon Pat- 
ent No. 1601461 was affirmed. 

It was found that no one patent 
the prior art showed all the elements 
in combination claimed in Patent No. 
1343600, including a printer’s table 
equipped with transparent top of glass 
with illuminating means thereunder, the 
top of the table provided with sheet 
alining and clamping means, and an 
alining bar mounted for adjustment 
toward and away from the base of the 
table to hold same always parallel with 
the table base. This claimed structure 
was entitled to a liberal range of equiva- 
lents, it was held. 

Defendant’s structure differed there- | 
from in that fingers instead of clamps 
were used to grasp the sneet, and the} 
alining bar was adjusted by use of gears | 
and a rack instead of by the use of 
crossed wires, but these differences were | 
held to be only mechanical equivalents. | 

It was stated that one of the defend- 
ants, an assiggor to the plaintiff, was 
estopped to question the validity of the 
patent but that he was within his rights 
in alleging noninfringement. 

Appeal from the District 
the District of Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Lowell. 
The decision of the court, delivered by 
Judge Johnson, follows in full text: 


in 


Court for 


1 
Appeal in a Patent Case 
From Interlocutory Decree 

This is an appeal ina patent case from 
an interlocutory decree of the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis-} 
trict of Massachusetts. For the sake of 
convenience the parties will be desig-| 
nated as they were in the court below.! 

In the complainant’s bill infringement 
was charged in Letters Patent No. 
1343600, issued to the plaintiff as the 
assignee of Elbert L. West and the de- 
fendant James West upon their appli- 
cation filed May 16, 1919, for an improve-} 
ment in printers’ tables adapted for in- 
specting proof sheets to determine the) 
alinement thereof. In the application) 
the invention is thus described: 

“The invention consists in a printer’s| 
table equipped with a transparent top 
preferably of glass with illuminating 
means such as electric lamps thereun- | 
der, the top of said table being equipped | 
with sheet alining and clamping means, 
and also preferably with an alining ba: 
or ruler that is mounted and connected | 
for adjustment toward and away from} 
the base of the table with provision for 
holding the same always parallel with 
the table base.” | 

It is stated that it is “adapted for in-| 
specting proof sheets to determine the| 
alinement thereof, such as large sheets 
on which are arranged series of printed 
units such as a number of pages of a! 
book which are to be printed simultan- 
eously, and which it is required to ar-! 
range in precise alinement with one an- 
other so that when cut and trimmed the 
marginal edges of all the pages will be 
uniform. 

On January 14, 1920, the above named 
applicants assigned all their interest in| 
the said invention to the Premier Regis- 
ter Table Company, a corporation or-| 
ganized under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which was prop- 
erly recorded in the United States Pat- 
ent Office on May 19, 1920. 

The alleged infringing patent, No. 
1601461, was issued on September 28, 
1926, to the National Printers Supply 
Company, a corporation organized under | 
the laws of Massachusetts, upon the ap- 
plication of the defendant James West, 
filed June 10, 1925 


ver. 
The National 
pany 


Printers Supplx Com- 

A Was organized by the defendant 
West. He is its principal stockholder 
and has acted as president and treas- 
urer or assistant treasurer since its or- 
ganization. 

Under this patent a printer’s table is! 
being manufactured by the defendant 
Wade, upon the order of the National 
Printers Supply Company. 


Object of Tables Is Same 


And Physical Aspects Similar 


The object of the tables described in 
both patents is the same, and they are 
strikingly similar in all their physical; 
aspects except that %n the patent in suit 
the glass plate at the top of the table 
has a straight edge bar at its base anda 
sheet which is placed upon it is secured 
by means of clamps at the base. The 
alleging infringing table is provided with 
stops at the base of the top, which are 
in exact alinement, and, instead of 
clamps, fingers are provided for holding 
the sheet. . 

In the patent in suit the transverse 
alining bar is held in exact parallelism 
with the alining edge of the base by 
means of wires annexed to each end of 
the bar and passing over pulleys at each 
corner of the top, crossing each other 
at the center, so that the movement of 
the bar at one end in any direction 
causes a like movement of the other end 
in the 
parallelism of the bar at all times with 
the alining edge of the base. This same 


| plicable between 


same direction, preserving the, 


proval the opinion of Justice Lurton, 
when Circuit Judge, in Noonan v. Ches- 
ter Park Athletic Club Co., 99 Fed. 90, 
91, in which he states the law thus: 


Assignor of Patent Estopped 
From Saying Patent Is Void 

“It seems to be well settled that the 
assignor of a patent is estopped from 
saying his patent is void for want of nov- 
elty or utility, or because anticipated by 
prior inventions. But this estoppel, for 
manifest reasons, does not prevent him 
from denying infringement. To deter- 
mine such an issue, it is admissible to 
show the state of the art involved, that 
the court may see what the thing was 
which was assigned, and thus determine 
the primary or secondary character of 
the patent assigned, and the extent to 
which the doctrine of equivalents may 
be invoked against an infringer. The 
court will not assume against an as- 
signor, and in favor of his assignee, any- 
thing more than that the invention pre- 
sented a sufficient degree of utility and 


novelty to justify the issuance of the} 


patent assigned, and will apply to the 
patent the same ruie of construction, 
with this limitation, which would be ap- 
the patentee and a| 
stranger.” 

Chief Justice Taft, who wrote the 
opinion in Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. v. Formica Insulation Co., supra, 
said also: 

“Of course, the state of the art can- 
not be used to destroy the patent and 


| defeat the grant, because the assignor 


is estopped to do this. But the state of 
the art may be used to construe and nar- 
row the claims of the patent, conced- 
ing their validity. The distinction may 
be a nice one but seems to be work- 
able.” 

See also. in this circuit, Ball & Socket 
Fastener Co. v. Ball Glove Fastening Co., 
58 Fed. 818; Babcock v. Clarkson, 63 
Fed. 607; Martin & Hill Cash-Carrier Co. 
v. Martin, 67 Fed. 786, 787. 

None of the patents introduced in evi- 
dence as showing the prior art contained | 
a combination of all of the elements of! 
the patent in suit. Those connected with 
the printer’s art show the use of trans-| 
parent tops and alining edges with means 
for clamping the sheet upon the top, 
and others connected with the art of 


{drawing show the means employed for | 


preserving the parallelism of the trans-| 


| verse bar so as to insure the exact paral-! 
| lelism of lines, 


but no one patent dis- 
closes an invention which comprises all} 
the elements in combination shown in} 
the patent in suit. 


_ It is well settled that the charge of 
infringement may not be averted by 


| showing that in one patent some of the’ 


elements of the patent alleged to be in- 
fringed are used, and in another others. 
but it must be made to appear that all 
of the elements of the combination al- 


| leged to be infringed are united in one 


combination for which a prior patent 
has been issued. 


Some Evidence of Prior Use 


Previous to Issuance of Patent 


There was some evidence that the 
means of preserving the parallelism of 
the transverse bar was used prior to the 
issue of the patent in this case, but oi 


| this the District Court said: 


“In the practical art I find that there 
had been in use since 1915 a printer’s 
register table, referred to in briefs as 
the Calkins table, which combined all 
but one of the elements of plaintiff’s com- | 
bination patent. There are differences 
in form and structure, but all the me- 
chanical elements of plaintiff’s' patent 
except the means for clamping and hold- 
ing the alined sheet were combined in the 


| Calkins tabie, performing the same func- | 


tions in the same way.” 

It is a well established rule in patent | 
cases that one who sets up a prior use 
in a suit for infringements has the bur- 
den of proof upon him to establish it 
beyond all reasonabie doubt. Cantrell; 
et al. v. Wallick, 117 U. S. 689, 695, 696. 
The evidence was conflicting in regard 
to Just what elements were used in the 
printer’s table which was alleged to, 
have been in use. The one who buill 
it was dead at the time of the trial, | 
and while one of the defendant's 
nesses, Calkins, testified that it always 
had a crossed wire arrangement for main- 
| taining alinement of the transverse bar, 
| Elbert L. West, one of the patentees of 


| the patent in suit, testified that the! 


| table was equipped with noncrossing wire 
| connections, two in number, which ex- 
| tended completely around the table and 
which necessitated the use of two pul- 


1eys upon each corner pivot of the table, 
whereas the crossed wire connections re- | 


quire but a single pulley at each of the 

| four corners of the table, and the table 
itself when produced showed two dou- 
ble pulleys at the upper rear corners of 
the table. 


_ In view of the conflicting testimony | 
it cannot be said that it was shown be-| 
yond a reasonable doubt that the Calkins | 
was called, was equipped | 


| 


table, as it 
| with means of preserving the parallelism 
of the transverse bar which are used 
in the patent in suit. 


District Court Held to Be 
In Error in Ruling 

We think the District Court was in 
error in holding that the patent in suit 
does not cover a primary invention. Bear- 
ing in mind that the patent is for a 


AMERICA, DEFENDANT IN 
Error. No. 5138, Circuit Court oF 


| ants escape infringement by using the 
| means employed in the alleged infring- 
| ing table for an alining edge and for pre- APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. 
| serving the parallelism of the transverse The plaintiffs inerrer were indicted and 
| bar, as it is only in these that it differs }c¢onvicted in trial court for conspiracy 
from the combination patent in suit? to violate Section 8 of the Immigration 
| The District Court correctly held that | Act 0@ 1917, relative to the unlawful har- 
the stops used at the bottom of the de-| boring and concealing of improperly ad- 
| fendant’s table were the equivalents of mitted aliens. 
{the continuous alining edge of the It was shown at the trial 
| plaintiff’s patent. They none the lessj aliens, who were not entitled to enter 
| constitute an alining edge because there |or reside in the United States, were 
|are spaces between them. The claim | brought into this country by one of the 
| of the plaintiff’s patent does not allege | defendants and his confederate and were 
| that its alining edge is a continuous one. | taken to the house of this defendant and 
Although it is, it might be broken in sev- | given food. 
' eral parts, and these parts separated by The other defendant entered the house 
a considerable space, and yet these parts | and remained, with the aliens. They were 
would constitute an alining edge. The | later taken to another city in an auto- 
fingers that were used in the defendant’s | mobile alternately driven by each 
patent to grasp the sheet were clearly | fendant. . 
a mechanical equivalent of the clamps in | Peer : 
plaintiff’s patent, and the court correctiy | Convictions Sustained. 
so held. | The appellate court sustained the con- 
The parellelism of the transverse bar | viction. 
in Foe ee . aoe “ae |of them, that he was an employe of the | 
ise ears a rack, 2 gears A , | 
fixed be aeat ‘ona of the bar go that oak other and that an employe is not im- | 
end may be moved precisely the same ; Mune from punishment for his partici- | 
distance in any given direction as the | pation in criminal conspiracy upon any | 
other. This is accomplished in the plain- | such idea as that his employment re- 


that the 


de- 





| tiff’s patent by means of the crossed | quired him to engage therein. 


wires and pulleys at each corner of the! ‘The word “Harbor” in Section 8 of 
top. The gears and rack perform the ! the Immigration Act of 1917, it was 
same function as the crossed wires and | stated, when taken in connection with 
are a mechanical equivaient. | the purposes of the act, means to clan- 

While the specifications of the patent | destinely shelter, succor and protect im-| 
in suit show the crossed wires as one | properly admitted aliens. The word) 
means of preserving the parellelism of 


2 ; “conceal” used in that section, it was | 
the transverse bar, the claims do not |also stated, should be taken in the sim- | 


| restrict the invention to their use alone. | ple sense of shielding from observation | 
| They allege that the bar is “equipped | and preventing discovery of such alien | 


with means for preserving its parallelism | persons. 

-} © ; j > } ” j } . . 

with an alining edge of said table in| Error to the District Court for 
claim 4, and in claim 5 it is stated that | Northern District of Ohio. 
the alining bar is equipped with “means 

for preserving parallelism of movement | 
of said bar with respect to said alining | 
ledge of the table top,” and, in claim 3, | 
it is “mounted for movement trans- { 
versely across the table toward and from 
said alining ledge and equipped with 
ee for gg | Its een ‘8 | Borosh and Chicowski were aliens, not 
+ sagicaee hes re ong sthod entitled to enter or reside within the| 
ane paventee Wao has shown = - 10% | United States. Plaintiffs in Error were} 
in his specifications for use 0 in- | jointly indicted for a violation of Sec- 
vention is not limited to that method, | tion 37 CC. in that they conspired “me 
but if his claims are broad enough he | violate Section 8 of the Immigration Act 


the | 


Before Denison, Donahue and Hicks, 
Circuit Judges. | 
Defendants Indicted Jointly. | 

The full text of the opinion of the! 
,; court, delivered by Judge Hicks, follows: 
Kot, Smarlicki, Noconj, Ulomek, | 


It held, as.to the claim of one | 


is entitled to any method by which it 
can be utilized. 


Observing the rule laid down in West- 


| inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Formica 


Insulation Co., supra, that the prior art 
may be shown to determine the scope 
of the patent as against an assignor 
but not to destroy the grant, it discloses 
nothing to limit or narrow the scope of 
the patent. 


Entitled to a Broad 


Range of Equivalents 


| Combination patents have been held| 
| by the Supreme Court to be entitled to 


a broad range of equivalents. Imhaeuser 
v. Buerk, 101 U. S. 647; Winans v. 
Denmead, 15 How. 330; Gould v. Rees, 
15 Wall. 194. See also Brammer v. 
Schroeder, 106 Fed. 918. 
case, Judge Sanborn said: 


“If, however, one invents and secures | 


In the last. 


| of February 5, 1917 (Sec. 144, Tit. 8, U.| 
|S. C.), by concealing and harboring, and | 
| attempting to conceal and harbor said! 
j aliens, the alleged plan or scheme being | 
that they would transport said alien per- | 
sons in an automobile from Detroit to 
| Cleveland, Ohio, and place them in homes 
}in and around Cleveland. The overt 
,acts were that they concealed and har-! 
bored (1) all of said aliens at Susn- 
jar’s home at Detroit (2) some of them at 
986, 76th Street and (3) some of them at 
3584 East 144th Street in Cleveland, | 
Ohio. { 

The first seven, and the tenth assign- | 
ments of error though couched in differ- | 
{ing phraseology, are all leveled at the} 
denial of a directed verdict. A proper! 
determination of the matter involves an} 
| intrepretation of the following language | 
|in Section 8 of the Act in question, to! 
wit: “or shall conceal or harbor or at- | 


tempt to conceal or harbor, or assist or | 


| of the later patent to the defendant a! 


wit- | 


a patent for a new combination of old, 
mechanical elements which first performs 
a useful function, he is protected against 
all machines: and combinations which 
perform the same function by equivalent 
mechanical devices te the same extent 
and in the same way as one who in- 
vents and patents a machine or composi- ! 


tion of matter of like primary char-| When taken in connection with the pur- 
acter. | poses of the Act we conceive the natural 

It is contended that by the granting meaning of the word “harbor” to be to! 
clandestinely shelter, succor and protect | 
improperly admitted aliens, and that the | 
word “conceal” should be taken in the| 
simple sense of shielding from observa- 
tion and preventing discovery of such) 
alien persons. There seems to be nothing | 
unnatural or strained in this intrepreta- | 
tion of the meaning of these words, when | 
thought of in connection with the object} 
and purposes of the Act. 


Both Aided Aliens. 
Considering the case from this view- | 
; point, both as to the alleged unlawful 
; agreement and the overt acts in further- 
' ance thereof, without detailed discussion, | 
; we conclude that the evidence is ample! 


abet another to conceal or harbor * * *} 
any alien, etc.” One of the principal 
objects of the immigration statutes is to 
exclude from the country all aliens who 
; have unlawfully succeeded in effecting an 
entry. Hoy Moy v. North, C. C. A. 9,/ 
183 Fed. 89, 91. Certiorari denied, 223 
Ue 8. 727. | 


presumption is created that it does not 
infringe the prior patent, and Corning} 
v. Burden, 15 How. 252, is cited in sup- 
port of this contention. This case was 
exhaustively considered by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
in Herman v. Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., 
191 Fed. 579, and the court said: 
“Another reason, sometimes advanced 
for supposing that the structure of the| 
does not infringe the claim of} 
the first patent is that the Patent Office 
has declared that a patentable difference 
; exists. The premise is sound, but not 
| the conclusion. In examining the second 
application, the Patent Office has no con- 
cern with the scope of the claim of the} 
first, and does not and must not pay 
any attention thereto. It is concerned | 
|only with the early disclosure by the} 
specification and drawings. Patentable | 
difference does not of itself tend to nega-} 
tive infringement. os 'the night of January 17, 1927, in in- 
_ This statement of the law is accepted | clement weather. They arrived at Susn- 
in later decisions in that circuit, cited | jar house about 2 o’clock in the morning, 
| upon the plaintift’s brief, and we are in| cold and wet. They were giver. food and 
| accord with it. The patentable difference | whiskey by Susnjar. 
| recognized by the Patent Office may have 
been adjudged to be an improvement 


; second 


Susnjar and one “Mike,” his confederate 
in Windsor, from Windsor, Canada, 


as to Susnjar and sufficient as to Klaich. | 
The evidence indicates with substantial | 
/clegrness that these aliens had been} 
bro@ght by the joint unlawful efforts of | 


across the Detroit River into Detroit on| 


Soon after their arrival Klaich came} 


amendment of the petition for an appeal and the filing of additional assign- 


thority of Court.—Where a petition pr 


ments of error.—Curtis et al. v. Clar 


Eastern District of South Carolina)—Yearly Index Page 1548, Col. 5 (Vol- 


ume III.) 


A 


44) court for allowance of appeal, only 


tained impression that court would only allow appeal presenting jurisdic- 
tional question alone; and it is still within power of court to allow additional 


assignments of error, held: Court, in 


mit filing of additional assignments of error presenting the merits of the 


case.—Curtis et al. v. 


LIENS: Immigration: Harboring 


-* Aliens: Conspiracy.—Where aliens, not entitled to enter or yeside in 


United States, were brought into cou 
of defendants and his confederate and 


and given food, the other defendant enterir.z the house and remaining there 


with aliens; and were then taken to 


ternately by both defendants, held: Conviction of defendants for conspiracy 


to conceal and harbor such aliens affi 


States (Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 


1548, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


jurisdictional question were filed, counsel, with reason therefor, having ob- 


LIENS: Immigration: Harboring and Concealing Improperly 


Aliens: Immigration Act of 1917, 
with purposes of the Act, the word ‘ 
Act of 1917, relative to offense of co 


to clandestinely shelter, succor and protect improperly admitted aliens, and 


the word “conceal” should be taken i 
observation and preventing discovery 


Klaich v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1548, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


ANKRUPTCY: 


supported by majority vote, at cred 
amount of claims of all creditors who 


were present at creditors’ meetingi—In re Federal Garage Co., Bankrupt 
(District Court for the Western District of Missouri)—Yearly Index Page 


1548, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


( 


YONSPIRACY: 


Sixth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1 


Patents and Trade Marks 
RADE MARKS: Effect of Disclaimer: Liquid Solder—Where applicant 
had used the words “Cy’s Liquid Solder’? in a composite mark including 
the design of a radiator, and subsequent to a requirement of the Patent 
Office had disclaimed the words “Liquid Solder” as being descriptive; and 
opposer used the mark “Liquid Solder” on goods of the same descriptive 


properties, held: The disclaimer did 


the mark “Cy’s Liquid Solder” alone, apart from the composite’ mark.—Mal- 


comb v. Warner-Patterson Company 


Office).— Yearly Index Page 1549, Col. 


PATENTS: Invention: Photographie Film 


claimed a protective covering for 


posure-indicating characters at one edge for use in hand operated films and 


at the other edge characters that p 


were provided for cameras having automatically wound film; and prior art 
showed plurality of series of indicating characters on a film but none with 


characters spaced, varying distances 
claim is allowakle. Patent 1679956.—E 
of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index P 


ATENTS: Infringement: Printer’s Table-—Patent 1843600, for a combina- 


tion of elements, all old in the a 
a transparent top, means for projectin 


ing edge at one side of the top, sheet clamping means, and an alining bar 
mounted for movement transversely across the table, with means for pre- 
serving its alinement with the alining edge, held: Entitled to. liberal range 
of equivalents, and infringed by defendant’s structure differing therefrom 
in that finger memberg were used to hold the sheet to th table and the 


bar was adjusted by use of gears and 


PPEAL AND ERROR: Assignment of Errors: Filing of Additional As- 
signments of Errors: Discretion of 


Clarendon County 
District of South Carolina).—Yearly Index Page 1548, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Discharge of Bankrupt: 
thorization to Trust by Creditors—An authorization to trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to interpose objections to bankrupt’s discharge to be valid must be 


Criminal Responsibility: 
‘ employe is not immune from punishment for his participation in criminal 
conspiracy on the ground that his employment required him to engage there- 
in.—Sunpjar and Kiaich v. United States. 


CouRT YOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 

MISSOURI. 

At a meeting of creditors of a bank- 
rupt a minority of the creditors in num- 
ber voted for interposition by the trustee 
of objections to the bankrupt’s discharge, 
but the minority in number had the ma- 
jority in amount of claims. 

The court held that this was an in- 
sufficient authorization for the action 
of the trustee. Such an authorization, to 
be valid, the court held, must be sup- 
ported, not only by a majority in amount 
of claims of creditors, but also by a 
majority in the number of creditors. 

The full text of Judge Reeves’ opinion 
follows: 

Sought Review of Order. 

The bankrupt has filed his petition to 
review an order of the referee authoriz- 
ing the trustee to interpose objections 
to bankrupt’s discharge. 

The contention is made by the bank- 
rupt that the creditors had not legally 

{authorized such interposition. 

A meeting of the creditors was duly 
called to pass on the question of author- 
izing the trustee to interpose objections 
}to the discharge of the bankrupt. At 
| this meeting seven creditors, with claims 

aggregating $27,440.10, voted to author- 
ize opposition, and twelve creditors, with 
claims aggregating $17,432.97, voted 
| against such authorization. 
| It will be observed that a minority of 
the creditors in number voted for inter- 
position by the trustee, but the minor- 
ity in number had the majority in amount 
of claims. 
| It is insisted by the bankrupt that 
such authorization to be valid must be 
supported by a majority in number as 
| well as in amount. 
; Section 32, Title 11, relating to the 
| subject of discharges in bankruptcy, pro- 
| vides among other things that: 

“A trustee shall not interpose objec- 
| tions to a bankrupt’s discharge until he 
shall be authorized so to do at a meeting 
of creditors called for that purpose.” 

Gets Authority From Creditors. 
| This means that the trustee obtains 
| his authority from the creditors and not 
from the referee (In re White, 248 Fed. 
115), and such authority must be by an 
affirmative vote of creditors. (In re Ver- 
bitsky, 6 Fed. (2d) 320.) 

Section 92 of the same title relating 
to the subject of creditors’ meetings 
provides as follows: 

“Creditors shall pass upon matters sub- 
mitted to them at their meetings by a 
majority vote in number and amount of 

. claims of all creditors whose claims have 
Cartridge—Where appellant been allowed and are present, except as 
a film having uniformly spaced ex- otherwise provided in this title.” 

The Court’s attention has not been 
called to any exception to the general 
rule in the matter of voting on the ques- 
tion of authorizing the trustee to inter- 
pose objections to discharge, and no such 
provision has been found upon an ex- 
amination of the authorities. It must be 
ruled therefore that the authorization 
was not validly made at the meeting of 

, creditors and the trustee therefore would 
be without power or authority to inter- 
pose objections to discharge. 

Accordingly, the order of the referee 
‘in that regard will be reversed. 

July 17, 1928. 


endon County (District Court for the 


Court.—Where, upon petition to trial 
assignments of error presenting the 


exercise of its discretion, should per- 


(District Court for the Eastern 


and Concealing Improperly Admitted 


ntry by joint unlawful efforts of one 
were taken to this defendant’s house 


another city in automobile driven al- 


rmed.—Susnjar and Klaich v. United 


Admitted | 
Section 8.—When taken in connection 
‘harbor” in Section 8 of Immigration 
necealing and harboring aliens, means 


n the simple sense of shielding from 
of such alien persons.—Susnjar and 


Opposition to Discharge: Au- 


itor’s meeting, in both number and 
se claims have been allowed and who 


Persons Liable: Employe—An 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
548, Col. 4 (Volume iII.) 


not estop applicant from registering 


(Commissioner of Patents, Patent 
1 (Volume III). 


rogressively increased from one end 


for appellant’s purpose, held: The 
1x Parte Bornmann (Board of Appeals 
age 1344, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


rt, including a printer’s table having 
g light upward therethrough, an alin- 


rack instead of by the use of crossed i In view of these facts, I think this 


wires, the mechanical equivalents thereof—West et al. v. Premier Register 
Table Company (Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit, 1928).— 
Yearly Index Page 1548, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Printer’s 
was an assignor of plaintiff’s Pat 


Table.—Where one of the defendants 
ent 1343600, held: Estopped to ques- 


tion the validity of the patent because of want of novelty or utility, or be- 


cause anticipated by pfior inventions, 


but not prevented from denying in- 


fringement.—West et al. v. Premier Register Table Company (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, 1928.)}—Yearly Index Page 1548, Col. 1 


(Volume III.) 


Filing of Assignments 


in Error Are in Order 


When Term of Trial Court Has Not Expired 


Where Petition Presented Has Been Allowed and Bond 


Filed It ls Held That Tri 


ALLEN CurTIS, SABIN P. SANGER, THOMAS 
Motiey, Epwarp MotLey, Harry H. 
BEMIS AND Epwarp N. TOWNSEND, CO- 
PARTNERS DOING BUSINESS UNDER THE 
FIRM NAME AND STYLE OF CurTIS & 
SANGER, PLAINTIFFS, V. CLARENDON 
County, SouTH CAROLINA, DEFEND- 
ANT. DistRICT CouRT FOR THE FAST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The plaintiffs moved the trial court 
for permission to amend their petition 
for an appeal and to file additional as- 
signments 
lthe appellate court the merits of the 
| case as well as the jurisdictional question 
‘upon which the trial court ruled against 
them. 


of error so as to present to| 


bunal Has Jurisdiction. 


be allowed to amend their petition for 
an appeal and assignments of error by 
adding certain additional assignments of 
error so as to present other questions of 
law than those presented by the assign- 
ments of error which accompanied the 
petition for the appeal. 

The first question to be considered is 
whether this court has any power to 
allow the proposed amendment of the pe- 
tition and filing of the additional as- 
|signments of error. The case was tried 
before a jury at the May term, 1928, of 
court, at Charleston, ‘and this 
term has not yet expired, the court hav- 
ing been kept open from day to day for 


| this 


‘court still has power to allow the amend- 
ment proposed and the filing of addi- 
tional assignments of ertor. When an 
‘appeal has been taken, the District Court 
still retains jurisdiction over the cause 
for the purpose of perfecting the record. 
Midland Terminal Co, v. Warriner (C. C. 
| A. 8th), 294 Fed. 185, 188. Hovey v. 
McDonald, 109 Fed. 150; 27 L. Ed. 888. 
It is to be observed also that the term 
,of court at which the judgment was 
jrendered has not expired and even 
| though an appeal be taken, this court dur- 
jing the term has still jurisdiction for 
{certain purposes. Goddard v. Ordway, 
{101 U. S. 745, 751, 752. Brandeis v. 
| Cochrane, 165 U. S, 262. Aspen Mining 
| Co. v. Billings, 150 U. S. 31, 32, 35. 
Midland Terminal Co. v. Warriner, supra. 
It is to be observed that the bill of 
exceptions has not yet been settled, and 
therefore no possible prejudice’ could re- 
| sult to the defendant, if the proposed 
allowance of additional assignments of 
jerror should be permitted. If the bili 
of exceptions had been settled and all 
power of the court over the same lost by 
| the expiration of the term, then it might 
| very well be urged that this court should 
| no longer have any control over the cause 
in that respect. 
| For these reasons, I am of opinion that 
‘under the facts in this case as disclosed 
| by the record, this court still has juris- 
| diction and it is within its power to per- 


{mit the amendment of the petiton for’ 


{an appeal and the filing of additional 
assignments of error. 


The next question is whether the court 


the transaction of business. At the trial,| in the exercise of its discretion should in 


upon some particular feature of the prior 
patent, and does not negative infringe- 
ment which the court may find in de- 
termining the scope of the prior patent. 

It is also contended that the decree 
of the District Court is too broad, and 
that, even if affirmed on the question 
of infringement, it should be modified 
so as to be limited to such period as 
| Wade and the National Printers Sup- 
ply Company are in privitey with the 
| defendant West. The decree of the Dis- 
| trict Court was entered upon evidence 


object is accomplished in the alleged in-j| combination, and that so far as the rec- | before it which disclosed the privity ex- 
fringing patent by means of gears and/|ord discloses no printer’s table had ever | isting between these defendants and 


racks at the sides of the top. 


| been invented in which all of the ele- 


West, and was applicable thereto. See 


The patent was issued for a combina-| ments appearing in the patent in suit} Roessing-Ernest Co. et a. v. Coal & Coke 
tion of what are conceded to be elements, had been combined, and that it was the| By-Products Co., 219 Fed. 898, 899. 


oki in the prior patented art. These 


| first to combine well known elements into 


The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed, with costs to the appellee in this 


into the room and remained. Susnjar 
contracted with these aliens to transport 
them to the homes of certain of their 
friends and relatives in Cleveland. They 
left Detroit on this journey before it was 
yet day in an automobile driven al- 
ternatively by Susnjar and Klaich. The 
j very reasonable inference is that Klaich, 
being present, seeing and hearing what 
was taking place, was necessarily con- 
versant with the whole unlawful scheme 





| the defendant made a motion to dismiss 
\for lack of jurisdiction and the plaintiffs 
made a motion for a directed verdict in 
their favor. The court refused the mo- 
tion of the plaintiffs, withdrew the case 
from the jury, and passed an order on 


| This motion was made at the same 
term of court at which the judgment in 
the case had been rendered. An appeal 
had been allowed by the trial court and 
assignments of error presenting the jur- 
| isdictional question had been filed. Cost 


bond for the appeal also had been given.| 

But the bill of exceptions had not been 
settled, nor had the proposed bill of ex- 
ceptions been served, the time therefor} 





and entered actively into the prosecution 
of it. The circumstances so indicate; 
and conspiracy may be established by 
circumstances. Klaich had participated 
in a prior transaction of the same nature. 
; The jury was warranted in disregard- 
ing any claim that Klaich was doing 
nothing further than innocently obeying 
the orders of his employer. An employe 


not having expired. The transcript of 





the record also had not been filed with 
the appellate court. 


The trial court held that, in view of 


|June 6, 1928, dismissing the case for 


lack of jurisdiction. On June 28, 1928, 
the plaintiffs presented their petition for 
the allowance of an appeal accompanied 


| by assignments of error, which presented 


only the jurisdictional question. The ap- 
peal was allowed on the same day and 
the plaintiffs gave cost bond for the 
appeal. On the same day, to wit, June 


this case permit the amendment referred 
Ito. It was stated by counsel for the 
plaintiffs that the reason the other as- 
signments were not presented in the 
first instance was that counsel were un- 
der the impression from the remarks of 
the court that this court thought that 
it could only allow an appeal presenting 
the jurisdictional question alone. It 
must be confessed that the counsel may 
have reasonably obtained this impres- 
sion, because, as will appear from the 
transcript of the stenographer’s notes, 
this court changéd its rulings several 
times upon their motion to direct a vere 


the state of the proceeding, it still had) 98, 1928, a citation was issued return-|dict before the final decision was made 
jurisdiction of the cause and that it was| able to the Circuit Court of Appeals on|refusing that motion and dismissing the 


| within its power to permit the amend- 


ment of the petition for appeal and the) 


filing of additional assignments of error. 


August 3, 1928. The bill of exceptions 
has not been settled, nor has the 
posed bill of exceptions been served; and 


pro- | 


case for lack of jurisdiction; and the 
court can very well understand that coun- 
sel may have been misled by the remarks 


are a transparent top, means for project-| one unitary structure which produced a 
ing light upward therethrough, an alin-| novel and useful result, it is entitled to a 
ing edge at one side of the top, sheet| liberal range of equivalents in deter- 
clamping means, and an alining bar for| mining its scope. 


is not immune from punishment for his 
participation in criminal conspiracy upon 
any such idea as that his employment 
required him to engage therein. Hardy 


court. 
Lowell, J.: I agree with the conclusion 
of the majority of the court. The as- 


The court explained in its opinion, that) the plaintiffs have made a motion for 
counsel were under the impression, from| further time to serve the bill of excep- 
remarks of the court, that the court; tions and have the same signed and set- 


preserving the alinement of the bar with 
the alining edge. 

The patent was allowed on the’ ground 
that the combination was novel, useful, 
and patentable, not because any of the 
particular elements are new or patent- 
able. 

The Supreme Court. in Westinghouse 


Riectric & Mig. Co. vy. Formica Insulation! 


| Under the doctrine of the court in Con- 
| tinental Paper Bag Co. v. Eastern Paper 
| Bag Co., 210 U. S. 405, it is not a pri- 
mary invention only that is entitled to 


| invoke the doctrine of equivalents, but 


| with the degree of invention.” 
The question, then, is, can the defend- 


| the court there decided that “the range | 
| of equivalents depends upon and varies | 


signor of a patent may not assert its 
invalidity. All that the patentees did 
was to adopt for use in a printer’s table 
an alining bar, which was old in the 
analogous art of drawing boards. Berg- 
ner United States Patent No. 195915, Oc- 
tober, 1877. This in my opinion did not 
involve invention, 

July 30, 1928, 


v. United States, C. C. A. 5, 256 Fed. 
284, 287; United States v. Scott, — C. C. 
Ga. —, 189 Fed. 697, 698. 

The remaining assignments of error 
have been considered but are not re- 
garded as materially important. All are 
therefore overruled and the judgment is 
affirmed. : 

June 30, 1928, 


would only allow an appal presenting the 
jurisdictional question. The court. held, 
that in the exercise of its discretion, it 
should permit the filing of additional as- 
signments of error presenting the merits 
of the case. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Cochran follows: 

The plaintiffs have made a motion to 


tled and the court has, upon their motion, 
extended the time therefor. The tran- 
script of the record has not yet been 
transmittef by the clerk of this court to 
the clerk of the appellate court, and the 
plaintiffs have made a motion for fur- 
ther time in that respect and the court 
has granted that motion and extended 
the time therefor, 


of the court. The main object of the 
proposed additional assignments is to ate 
tempt to have the appellate court review 
the whole case upon the merits, if that 
court should decide that the District 
Court was in error in dismissing for lack 
of jurisdiction. It is, of course, one of 
the crying evils of the day that in many 
cases more than one appeal -has to be 
taken and more than one trial had in the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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UTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Census Bureau States 


Of Jewish Faith Are 


Declares That of 2,948 Repo 


Are Presexten HEreIn, Brine 
BY THe Unitep States Dalit 


Few Congregations 
Found in Rural Areas 


rting in 1926, Only 93 Were 


Located Outside City Districts. 


The Department of Commerce recently 
announced that, according to the returns 
received, there were in 1926 in the United 
States 2,948 congregations and 4,087,357 
persons of the Jewish faith living in the 
cities and the villages in which the con- 
gregations were located. Because these 


data for 1916 were not collected on the! 


same basis no comparable figures are 
available. 

The total expenditures for 1926, as re- 
ported by 1,235 congregations, amounted 
to $16,445,235, including $13,294,953 for 
current expenses and improvements, $1,- 
131,719 for benevolences, etc., and $2,- 
018,563 not classified. The value of 
Synagogue buildings 
ture and equipment), as reported by 1,131 
congregations for 1926, was $100,890,669. 





Number of 
congreza- 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri ‘ 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware ‘ 
Maryland ; 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
*Other States 


(including furni- | 


Of the 2,948 congregations reporting in 
—< 


i there were 2,855 located i. urban 
territory (incorporated places of 2,500 in- 
| habitants or more) and 93 were in rural 
| areas, Of the total number of Jews liv- 
ing in the places having congregations, 
| 4,071,889 were in urban territory and 
| 15,468 in rural areas; and of the total 
| reported $16,334,214, and 88 rural con- 
gregations, $111,021. The value of syna- 
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| 
| 


| 


expenditures, 1,202 urban congregations | 


| gogue buildings reported by 1,100 urban | 
| congregations was $100,317,169 and that | 


| reported by 31 rural congregations was 
$573,500. 


| Sabbath schools were reported by 554! 
| congregations in 1926, with 4,247 of- | 
| ficers and teachers and 69,439 pupils; and | 


| congregations reported week-day schools 
with 2,183 officers and teache.: and 70,- 
429 pupils. 
_ .The more important data for the Jew- 
ish congregations are shown by States 
in the following table: 
Value of 
synagogue buildings. 
Numper 
reporting. 
1,131 
1,100 


31 


Members. 
Jews. 
4,087,357 
4,071,889 
15,468 
7,582 
2,129 ‘ 
1,433 ‘ 7 
213,085 
23,385 
89,895 
896,593 
217,258 
* 392,544 
166,264 
23,620 
338,179 
83,353 
32,013 
39,925 
2,712 
76,604 
1,653 
380 
12,141 
24,473 
5,000 
69,654 
16,000 


Amount. 
$100,890,669 

100,317,169 
573,500 
169,500 

38,500 


4,891,500 
684,000 
1,352,200 
44,394,260 
5,085,000 
10,092,583 


946,500 
7,754,478 
1,722,300 

678,100 

577,000 

111,500 

468,500 

213,000 


223.500 


128,000 
2,392,400 


to 


2 
yo 
us 


12,060 
15,548 
19,031 
9,218 
3,091 
5,140 
13,845 
4,098 
39,237 
671 
18,950 
351 
933 
2,290 cee 
13,090 7 
12,000 
118,024 30 
1,314 9 


722,000 
447,500 
404,000 


217 Wore 


2 
wy 


142,000 


Poe eNO ee rN DD 


oo 


we 
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oo 
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> 
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954,500 
1,167,000 


| 
\ 


7,247,100 | 


110,000 | 


343,000 | 
820,000 | 
454,000 | 
290,000 | 
140,000 | 
423,000 | 


320,500 | 
161,000 | 
283,000 | 
215,000 | 
215,248 | 


"470,000 | 


639,000 | 


*States having less than three congregations (or less than three congregations 


reporting expenditures or value of synag 
shown for “Other States.” 


Mark for Radiato 
Compound Allowe 


Registration of “Cy’s Liquid 
Solder” Is Upheld on 
Appeal. 


MALCOMB Vv. WARNER-PATTERSON COM- 
PANY. TRADE MARK INTERFERENCE NO. 
1090, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Applicant was awarded priority of 

adoption of the mark consisting of the 

words “Cy’s Liquid Solder” over opposer’s 
mark “Liquid Solder,” both used on the 
same goods. It was found that appli- 
cant had used the words “Cy’s Liquid 
Solder” in a composite mark including the 
design of a radiator and that he had dis- 
claimed the word “Liquid Solder” as be- 
ing descriptive, subject to a require- 
ment of the Patent Office. Such dis- 
claimer, it was held, did not estop him 
from registering the words “Cy’s Liquid 

Solder” alone, and apart from the com- 

posite mark. 
Messrs. Ely, Malcomb. 


Barrow for 


Court Retains Jurisdiction 
Over Petition for Appeal 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

lower court before all questions can be 
finally decided. It is therefore highly 
desirable in this particular case thai the 
Circuit Court of Appeals should have be- 
fore it the whole record, in order that all 
questions may be decided and subse- 
quent appeals rendered unnecessary, if it 
possibly can be done. At any rate, I 
think that my discretion should be exer- 
cised in favor of the plaintiffs and let 
them file an additional assignment of 
error which will send up the whole record 
and enable them to present their case 
fully on the merits in the appellate court. 

For that reason, I will grant the mo- 
tion to allow the plaintiffs to present the 
additional assignment of error which is 


numbered one (1) in their additional as- | 


signments and which alleges error in 
this court in refusing the plaintiffs’ mo- 
tion to direct a verdict in their favor. 

But as to the other additional assign- 
ments of error which are numbered in 
their motion two (2) to nine (9), inclu- 
sive, they bring up unimportant matters 
wihch throw very little light upon the 
real merits of the controversy and which 
may never arise upon a subsequent trial, 
and-I do not consider that any useful 
purpose would be subserved by those 
questions being presented now in the 
appellate court. 

For these reason, I shall refuse to al- 


low the amendment, so far as the addi- | 


tional assignments of error number two 
(2) to nine (9) inclusive are concerned. 

It is therefore ordered that the plain- 
tiffs have leave within ten (10) days 
from the date of this order to amend 
their petition for an appeal and file the 
additional assignment of error which al- 
leges error in the refusal of the court 
to grant their motion for a directed ver- 
dict in their favor (and which is num- 
bered one (1) in their additional assign- 
ments), and that their motion for leave 
to file the additional assignments of error 
numbered two (2) to nine (9) inclusive 
be and the same is hereby refused. 

It is further ordered that within ten 
days from the date of this order the 
plaintiffs do serve a copy of their 
amended petition and additional assign- 
ment of error numbered one (1) upon 
defendant’s attorney, and file the origi- 
nals thereof with the clerk of this court 
within said time, 

July 25, 1928, 


ogue huildings). Included in the amount 


Messrs. Chindahl, Parker & Carlson for 
Warner-Patterson Company. Appeal 
| from Examiner of Interferences. The full 
| text of the decision of the Commissioner 
'of Patents follows: 

| Appeal From Decision. 


{ 
The Warner-Patterson Company ap-j 


peals from the decision of the examiner 
of interferences awarding priority of 
adoption and use to Malcomb and hold- 
ing that he is entitled to the registra- 
tion for which he has made application. 

The applicant discloses a mark con- 
sisting of the words “Cy’s Liquid 
Solder.”” Registration has been granted 
to the Warner-Patterson Company for 
a mark consisting of the words ‘Liquid 
Solder” both marks to be used on the 
same goods, namely, compounds for 
stopping leaks in automobile radiators. 

The record shows that Malcomb’s pred- 
ecessor, namely, Malcomb & Malcomb, 
applied for registration for a mark con- 
sisting of the representation of the front 


end of an automoble radiator, having | 


on the face thereof a triangle crossed 
by a rectangular bar and having thereon 
:the words “Cy’s Liquid Solder.” Reg- 
istration was refused on the ground 
‘that the words ‘“‘Liquid Solder” are de- 
|scriptive of the goods on which this 
mark is used. No attempt was made 
to have the examiner withdraw that 
holding, but the specification was 
amended by including therein’ the 
sentence: “No claim is made 
the words ‘Liquid Solder’ 

from the mark shown.” 


apart 
This 


registration of Maleomb & Malcomb was | 
not cited in the later application of the 


Warner-Patterson Company. The ex- 
aminer made a similar holding of descrip- 
tiveness in that application but with- 
drew it in view of argument. 
Established Continuous Use. 
The testimony clearly shows, and it is 


not seriously contended that it does not, | 


that Maleomb has established continu- 
ous use by his predecessor and him- 
self of the mark in question from a date 


prior to any date established by Warner- | 


Patterson Company, though the business 
was comparatively small. It is con- 
tended, however, on behalf of Warner- 
Patterson Company, that Malcomb is 
|; estopped to register the mark of his ap- 
plication by reason of the disclaimer 
made in the prior application of his pred- 
ecessor in business. 


tem Co. v. Tripure Water Systems Co., 
124 MS. Dec. 42, it was held that the fact 
that a composite mark consisting of a 
| design of triangles and circles with the 
word “Tripure” was registered with a 
disclaimer of that word, did not estop 
the registrant to subsequently obtain 
registration of the word “Tripure” alone. 

The ruling in that case has been con- 
sistently. followed for over 10 years and, 
after having given careful consideration 
to appellant’s brief and the decisions 
cited therein, I find no reason for reach- 
jing « different conclusion. 

; Decision is Affirmed. 

With respect to the opinion rendered 
by:the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia on December 5, 1927, in 
Lincoln Motor Co. v. Lincoln Mfg. Co., 
reported in 18 T. M. Rep. 804, it is to be 
noted that the court granted a rehearing 
in that case and handed down an opinion 
on May 7, 1928, reversing the action of 
the office, whereas in its former opinion 
it had held that the action of the office 
should be affirmed and that consequently 
the opinion of December 5, 1927, is not the 
opinion in the case, since it was vacated 
by the granting of the petition for re- 
hearing. It is to be further noted that 
in the second decision nothing is said 
about the disclaimers and the court must 
have taken into consideration the dis- 
claimed word “Lincoln,” since in i's prior 
decision it was stated that the marks 
were in no w~~ similar except by reason 
of the use of this name, and in the latter 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of adminisirative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is'being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


opical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi!l enable our 
citizens to understand and ‘use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Department of Labor Cooperates With States 
In Fostering General Welfare of Wage Earners 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Sixty-Third Article—The Department of Labor. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. 


OSTERING, promoting and developing the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States; 
improving their working conditions; and ad- 
vancing their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment are duties which have been delegated to the 
Secretary of Labor by the legislative authority of the 
people of the United States. From the very beginning, 
these duties have been full of aid and comfort for all 
classes of society, wholly based upon our Constitution, 
our laws, and our Christian creed that the Government 
shall treat all its citizens upon terms of equality. 


In America we all work and we all have the oppor- 
tunity to absorb the American spirit of civic brother- 
hood; to join hearts and hands in promoting a free- 
dom born of American independence; and to enjoy the 
reward of our efforts and the protection of a great 


humane Government. 
~ * * 


GHORTLY after Congress created the United States 
Department of Labor and charged its administra- 
tion with an official oversight of the work relations 
between employer and employe, it became apparent 
that those relations were far-reaching ones, and that 
in their consideration there would naturally follow a 
closeness to other interests, the promotion of which 
would be of marked value to the American people. 


Accordingly, Congress, from time to time, has 
widened the scope of the work of the Department 
of Labor; and a response of appreciation has come 
from the people as they have enjoyed each new benefit 
which has resulted from the original intentions of 
Congress in creating a Federal Labor Department. 


Having been engaged for many years, by the toil of 
my own hands, in the production of American-made 
goods, I have been able to observe the favorable 
changes in work relationships as Congress instituted 
new cooperative activities for the Department of 
Labor, 

* * * 

| HAVE observed the effectiveness of the Immigration 

Service; the spread of industrial peace through 
conciliation; the simplifying of naturalization proc- 
esses; the good which has come from the child-welfare 
programs of the Children’s Bureau; the increasing 
activities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the new 
standards in the employment of female labor, as pro- 
moted by the Women’s Bureau; the usefulness of the 
United States Employment Service; and the resultant 
increasing harmony in the industrial advancement of 
American employers and workers, due to a closer co- 
operation between the Government and the people. 


It has been a pleasure to carry out the charges 
of Congress in my administration as Secretary of 
Labor. It has been no less satisfying, however, in per- 
forming my duties, to take up many other closely 
allied problems of worthy citizens, who have fre- 
quently looked to the Department of Labor for aid in 
many “matters which only came partially within the 


scope of the Department’s duties. 
* * * 

ie WAS obvious that such a governmental work in 

- behalf of the Nation’s wage earners could be more 

successfully carried on if close cooperation existed be- 

tween all of the States and the Federal Government. 


Copyright, 1928, 
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In fact, the very intent of our Constitution is to make 
each person a citizen of the State in which he resides 
and of the United States of America accountable to 


each, and, at the same time, assured of the protection 
of each. 


In the great field of American labor and produc- 
tion, where the interests of the wage earners are ever 
before State and Nation, because of their contribution 
to the stability and prosperity of both the part and 
the unit, the principle of cooperation has manifested 
its best results. 


State mediation boards and departments of labor 
and welfare, as well as municipal agencies, have, in 
the great majority of instances, cooperated with the 
Federal Department of Labor in safeguarding the wel- 
fare of our people. In the matter of trade disputes, 
health statistics, employment, child welfare and women 
in industry, this cooperation has been notably marked 
with favorable results. 


Another instance of cooperation which is especially 
worthy of mention is that so necessary in the enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws, in the apprehension and 
trial of illegal entrants. 

* * * 


RACTICALLY no instances have been recorded in 
which the so-called authority of State and Federal 
Government has been in conflict; and, of course, the 
Federal Government is at all times ready to recognize 
the fullness of State sovereignty and the inalienable 
rights which States possess to deal with all matters 
to them delegated by Congress, even in the field of 
labor where such a great community of interests is 
ever existent as between State and Nation. 


Wherever, because of the unavailability of State 
agencies in labor matters as to which the Department 
of Labor is acting under the authority of Congress, 
it is impossible for the State to be an active participant 
in a program, the Federal Department functions upon 
its own responsibility and authority in the perform- 


ance of its duties. 
* * * 


MAY say, with a deal of satisfaction, which comes 
from my understanding of both the needs of the 
workers and the activities of the bureaus and divisions 
of the Department of Labor, that happy results have 
marked the completion of 15-years of Federal assistance 
in matters affecting the wage earners. Not only has 
cooperation as between individuals, States, municipali- 
ties, and the Federal Department of Labor reached a 
gratifying state, but the actual results in the better- 
ment of working conditions, the good will which now 
exists between employers and workers, and the means 
for the elimination of conditions which spell disaster 
to both employer and employes, all point to the sound- 
ness of the Constitutional intentions of the Congress 
in behalf of our Nation and its citizens. The close 
alliance which State and Federal authority now enjoy 
is bringing forth results even beyond the fondest 
hopes of those patriots who laid the foundation of our 
form of Government. 


How these results have come to pass, as noted by 
the Federal Department of Labor, will be told in de- 
tail by the bureau chiefs of the Department, who have 
worked faithfully during the past years in establish- 
ing high and effective standards of efficiency in the Na- 
tion’s executive Labor Department. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 21, Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 
tor of Conciliation, Department of Labor, will 
discuss cooperation with the States in the 
Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor. 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 
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(S. C.), det. 


Kelly Field, Tex. 


First Lieut. Harry Frederick Albershardat, 
Q. M. C. Res., to active duty at Columbus, 


Maj. Colin E. McRae, O. D. Res., to active 
from | 
Mstr. Sgt. Philip S. Murphy, Inf., orders 
Ind. 
Maj. Harry C. Davis, jr., O. D., orders 


First Lieut. Theodore T. Teague, Signal | 
Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to! 


First Lieut. Maybin H. Wilson, E. C., to 


In the case of Standard Water Sys- | 


Comar. lgnatius T. Hagner (S. C.), 
|Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to con- 
tinue treatment, Nav. Hosp.; Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. 
tC; ©); Gok. 
} tion. 

Lieut. James F. Terrel (M. C.), granted 
}two months sick leave. 

Lieut. Mortimer E. Serat (C. C.), 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to U. 
Melville. 

Lieut. Comdr. William R. Nichols (C. C.), 
ldet. U. S. S. Melville; to U. S, S. Rigel. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John T. Alexander, det. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. S. 
Bridge. 

Comdr. John H. Towers, det. 
U. S. S. Langley; to Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. 
S. S. S-16; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Stanley M. Haight, 
1928, modified.; to Navy 
Tork, Ni. ¥, 
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Lieut. (j. g.) Murray J. Tichenor, det. 
Navy Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
temp. duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 

Ens. Welford C. Blinn, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to temp. duty 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Ens. Theodore O. Dahl, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to temp. duty 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Ens. Clifford H. Duerfeldt, det. 
Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to 
duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 

Ens. David L. MeDonald, det. 
Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass.: to 
duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 

Ens. Morton C. Mumman, jr., det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass.: to temp. 
duty Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Ens. Charles C. Pyne, det. Navy Rifle 
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decision it was stated that the marks 
were deceptively similar. 
, The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 

August 8, 1928, 


det. | 


Fred W. Beltz, det. command U.} 


July 7, | 


Lieut. (j g.), Thomas R. Molloy, to duty 
| Rec. Bks., Puget Sound, Wash. 

| Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas C. Parker, det. U. S. 
S. Preston; to U. S. S. Antares. 

Ens. Rawson Bennett, 2nd, det. U. 
|California; to Battle Fit. 

Ens. Eugene E. Davis, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to U. S. S. Ten- 
nessee. 
| Ens. John H. Ellison, det. 3rd Nav. Dist.; 
jto U. S. S.. Florida. 
| Ens. John J. Greytak. det. Nav. Air Sta., 
| Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Reuben James. 
Ens. George E. King, det. Navy Rifle 
| Team, Wakefield, Mass.; to U. S. S. Texas. 


Army Order 


Maj. Neal A. Harper, Dental Corps, to 
report to the commandant of the Army 
Dental School, Army Medical College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Clyde Drurrie Smith, E. 
Res., to Chicago, Il. 

Lieut. Col. John J. Fulmer, Inf., appointed 
|contracting officer of supplies of the Army 
War College. 

Lieut. Col. Raymond Earl Carlson, O. D. 
Res., to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Aubrey Fred Diamond, Air 
Corps Res., to active duty at Middletown, 
Pa. 

Capt. Ralph Goldsmith Nichols, 0. D. Res., 
to active duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Lieut. Bicker Whitfield Cain, Dental 
Corps Res., to active duty at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

First Sgt. Joseph Fontaine, O. D., will be 


S. S. 


C. 


Okla. 

Col. Douglas F. Duval, Med. Corps, to 
Columbus, Ohio, upon completion of pres- 
ent tour of foreign service. 

Capt. William Mordecai Riddle, 
Res., to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Hugh Macaulay Datziel, E. C. 
Res., to active duty at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Capt. John Andrew Colborn, 0. D. Res., 
to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Stewart Rockwell Scott, O. 
D. Res., orders of June 15 revoked. 

Maj. Philander C. Riley, Med. Cerps, from 
Seen Ene cnctes, aune> - 





report by letter to the commanding gen- 
eral of the Fifth Corps Area for duty. 


from Fort Benning, Ga., to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Col. Edward Cappenter, General Staff 

The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced: Adjutant Generals 
Department: Andrew S. White, Maj. to 
Lieut. Co.; Q. M. C.: Ray H. Green, First 
Lieut. to Capt.; Chemical Warfare Service: 
Hugh W. Rowan, First Lieut. to Capt.; 
Cav.: John §S. Fair, Lieut. Col. to Col.; 
Field Art.: Thomas T. Handy, Capt. to 





placed upon the retired list at Fort Sill, | 


EB. C. 


a lll AB a 


Maj.; Stanley F. Bryan, Capt. to~ Maj.; 
Coast Art. Corps: Edward E, Farnsworth, 
Maj. to Lieut. Col.; Lynn Vane, First Lieut. 
to Capt.; John A. Pixley, First Lieut. to 
Capt.; Otto Marshall, First Lieut. to Capt.; 
Edward C. Callicutt, First Lieut. to Capt.; 
Robert H. Kruger, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Donald C. Tredennick, Second Lieut. 
to First Lieut.; Inf.: Thomas J. Rogers, 
Lieut. Col. to Col.; George W. England, 
Lieut. Col. to Col.; Martin C. Wise, Maj. 
to Lieut. Col.; Walter S. Drysdale, Maj. 
to Lieut. Col.; Edward W. Almond, Capt. to 
Maj.; Charles P. Stivers, Capt. to Maj.; 
Lawrence L, Skinner, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Edward F. Adams, Second Lieut. to 
First Lieut.; Thomas S. Timberman, Second 
Lieut. to First Lieut.; Cyril Q. Marron, 
Second Lieut. to First Lieut.; Louis J. 
Storck, Second Lieut. to First Lieut.; Air 
Corps: John P. Temple, First Lieut. to 
Capt. 

Capt. David C. G. Schlenker, Signal Corps, 
relieved from additional duty with the 80th 
| Division Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Roland Bruce Westover, 
Inf. Res., orders of July 31 is revoked. 

Wrnt. Offr. Arthur Wheeler, to report to 
president of Army retiring board, Denver, 
Colo. 
|_ The resignation of First Lieut. Lauren 

Blakely Hitchcock, Field Art., of his com- 
mission in the Army is accepted by the 
President. 

| Second Lieut. Maxwell Follansbee Burke, 
|E. C. Res., to active duty at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 
| Second Lieut. Harry Noon Renshaw, Cav. 
| Res., to active duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 


ee 


Capt. George P. McNeill, jr., Med. Corps, } 


Corps, removed from detached officers list. | 
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Amherst, William. Journal of William Am- 
herst in America, 1758-1760. With an in- 
troduction by John Clarence Webster. 82 
p. London, Printed by Butler & Tanner 

| Itd., 1927. 28-8564 

| Amidon, Luey Earle Cleveland. Essentials 

of cost accounting by ... and Theodore 

Lang. 383 p. N. Y., Ronald press co., 1928. 

28-16992 

| Bartlett, Frederic Charies. Psychology and 
the soldier. 223 p. Cambridge, Eng., Uni- 
versity press, 1927. 28-17155 

Bogen, Jules Irwin. Analysis of railroad 
securities; a guide to the determination 
of investment values. 449 p., illus. N. Y., 
Ronald press co., 1928, 28-16991 
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Harrisburg, Pa., Handy book corporation, 
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curves, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton uni- 
versity, 1927.) 562-586 p. Princeton, 
Princeton university press, 1927. 
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Bukh, Niels Cbbesen, 1880. Fundamental 
gymnastics; the basis of rational physi- 
cal development, by Niels Bukh translated 
from the 2nd Danish ed., rearranged and 
adapted for use in America, by Emily 
Russell Andrews and Karen Vesterdal. 
202 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1928. 28-17082 
Catholic preachers of to-day; seventeen ser- 
mons, with an introduction by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Bourne. 265 p. London, 
Longmans, 1928. 28-17051 
China institute in America. Theses and dis- 
sertations by Chinese students in Amer- 
ica. (Bulletin 4.) 42 p. N. Y., China in- 
stitute in America, 1927. 28-8548 
Cleghorn, Hugh. The Cleghorn papers, a 
footnote to history; being the dairy, 
1795-1796, of Hugh Cleghorn of Stravithie 
first colonir] secretary of Ceylon, 1798- 
1800, edited by the Rev. William Neil: 
with a foreword by Colonel Sir Alexander 
Sprot, bart. Containing three photogra- 
vure portraits and a map. (Old-time 
records and diaries series.) 294 p, London, 
Black, 1927. 28-17169 
|De Koven, Anna (Farwell) “Mrs. Reginald 
De Koven,” A fictitious Paul Jones mas- 
querading as the real; the accepted life 
of the naval hero by A. C. Buell pro- | 
nounced to be an audacious historical | 
forgery. 30 p. n. p., 1928. 28-8563 | 
Eddy, Mrs. Mary (Baker). Rudimental di- | 
vine science. No and yes. Anfangsgrunde 
der gottlichen wissenschaft. Nein und ja. 
2 v. in 1. Boston, The Trustees under the 
will of Mary Baker G. Eddy, 1928. | 
28-17050 
| Elliott, William Yandell. sian 
revolt in politics; syndicalism, fascism. 
and the constitutional state. 540 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-17156 
Fidelity trust company, New York. The life 
insurance trust in its newest form. 54 p. 
N. Y., Fidelity trust company of New 
York, 1928. " 28-17158 
Flemming, Ernst Richard. An encvclopaedia 
of textiles from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the 19th. century, with an 
introduction by ... 320 p., illus. N. Y. 
E. Weyhe, 1927. 28-17164 

| Gates, Arthur Irving. New methods in pri- 
mary reading. 236 p., illus. N. Y., Teachers 

| college, Columbia university, 1928. 

; 28-17072 

Madison, ed. The founders of the 
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| and aliens collected for and edited by 
and Chas. Stewart Davison, (Re- 
search work by Ogden A. Kelley.) 92 p. 
| _N. Y., Seribner, 1928. 28-17067 
| Gremple, Charles W. Manual of organon; 
| the philosophy and science of organing. 
| the art of management. 32 p., illus. N. Y., 
| Organon lyceum, 1928. 28-17055 
| Grizzell, Emit Duncan, Education: principles 
and practic-s; an introductory course. 
| __ 428 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-17073 
| Harvey, William Earl. Songs of th» West 
| _ 68 p., illus. St. Paul, 1927, 28-17052 
Hauge, Sigfred Melanchton. Studies in 
| adsorption with carbons. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
| University of Minnesota. 1926. Paper 
no. 689, Journal series of the Minnesota 

Agricultural experiment station.) 27 Pp 

| illus, Easton, Pa., 1927. 28-17048 
| Hubbard, Elbert. Selected writings of 
Elbert Hubbard; his mintage of wisdom. | 
coined from a life of love, laughter and 
work, lovingly gathered by Elbert Hub- 
bard ii and made into goodly volumes by 
the Roycrofters at their shops, which are 
at East Aurora, New York, and issued as 
a memorial edition. 14 v., illus. N. Y 
W. H. Wise, 1928, 28-17061 
Hudson, Manley Ottmer. Amendment of the | 
Covenant of the League of nations. p 
903-953. Cambridge, U. S. A, 
law review asso., 1925. 28-17160 
League of nations. . Advisory commis- 
sion for the protection and welfare of 
children and young people. Child wel- 
fare committee. Fourth session, March | 
19, 1928. Protection of blind children 
(Publications of the League of nations. 
iv. Social. 1928. iv. 4.) 22 p. Geneva, Imp. 
d’Ambilly, 1928. 28-17159 
Logasa, Hannah. The high school library, | 
its function in education, 283 p. N. Y., D. | 
Appleton, 1928. 28-17151 
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Daily Decisions | 
of the | 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
| United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
| of all expenditures by Government 

agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
| Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 
| expenditures made by the Comp- 
| troller General follow: 

A-21637. (S) Appointments Effective 
date—Navy officer. Where an officer is ap- | 
pointed for a statutory term, the term. com- 
mences with the date stated in the com- 
mission; if no date is stated, the term com- 
mences with the date of the commission; 
the date of acceptance of the appointment 
does not affect the term. 

A-23906. Public Buildings—Models. The 
appropriations for “Outside Professional 
Services” acts of March 5, 1928, 45 Stat. | 
184, and May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 916, are 
available for architectural services for the 
specific purposes of procuring floor plans |} 
and designs to serve as guides for the prep- | 
aration of working drawings and specifica- | 
tions or to employ advisory assistance in- 
volving design and engineering features, 
and are not available for the procurement 
of scale models of the buildings to be con- 
structed. Appeals 19743 and 19759, Febru- 
ary 25, 1911. 

A-23968. (S) National Guard—Armory 
drill pay. New appointments or promotions 
to noncommissioned grades in excess of the | 
numbers authorized by the applicable table | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


of organization do not entitle those so ap-|l 


pointed or promoted to the pay 
higher grades. 

A-24077. Transportation—Express service | 
—Charges based on: aluation—War Depart- | 
ment. The valuation upon which charges 
are based must be given by the shipper, 
and not by Express Company. 

oe ‘ 


of the | 
' 


card number 


|Church of God 


is at end of last line. 
Mackaye, Robert Keith. . Beginnings. 
(Yale university prize poem. 1927.) 9 p. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1927. 
28-8864 
Muntsch, Albert. Introductory sociology, by 
. and Henry S. Spalding. 446 p, Bos- 
ton, Heath, 1928. 28-17066 
National industrial conference board. The 
cost of living in the United States, 1914- 
1927, 142 p. N. Y., National industrial 
conference board, 1928. 28-16993 
National Republican club ine, Addresses de- 
livered at the Lincoln dinners of the Re- 
publican club of the city of New York 
in response to the toast Abraham Lincoln, 
1887-1909. New York, Priv. print, for the 
Republican club of the city of New York, 
1909. 2d. ed. 376 p. N. Y., Reprinted, 
Tenny press, 1927 28-8553 
Roberts, Alexander Crippen. Extraclass and 
intramural activities in high schools, by 
. and Edgar Marian Draper with a fore- 
word by Lotus D. Coffman. (Heath’s 
pedagogical library.) 529 Boston, 
Heath, 1928. 28-17074 
Schellberg, Oscar Boto. Mechanics and 
chemistry of the human body; (a sequel 
to “Colonic therapy”). 44 p. N. Y., Schell- 
berg institute, 1928. 22-17077 
Seymour, Arthur H. South Dakota; a sup- 
plement to Hughes’ Civics. 44 p., illus. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1927. 28-17070 
Simmons, Cornelia Helen. The road to suc- 
cess. 77 p. N. Y., Cornelia H. Simmons, 
1928. 28-17068 
Sloan, Louise Littig. ... The effect of in- 
tensity of light, state of adaptation of 
the eye, and size of photometric field on 
the visibility curve; a study of the Pur- 
kinje phenomenon, (Psychological review 
publications. Psychological monographs. 
vol. xxxviii, no. 1; whole no, 173. Pub- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.)—Bryn Mawr 
college, 1926.) 87 p. Princeton, N. J., 
Psychological review co., 1928. 28-17046 
Stimson, Mrs. Edith Everett Burgess. 
Glimpses, the seen—the unseen. (Contem- 
porary poets of Dorrance, 71.) 87 p. Phil., 
Dorrance and co., 1928. 28-17053 


Taylor, Archer. ... The black ox, a study 
in the history of a folk-tale, by Archer 
Taylor. (Folklore fellows. FF communica- 
tions n:o 70.) 91 p., illus. Helsinki, 
Suomalainen tiedeakatemia, Academia 
scientiarum fennica, 1927. 28-10783 

Treacy, Gerald C., ed. Father Shealy—a 
tribute. 134 p. Mount Manresa, Fort Wads- 
worth, N. Y., 1927. 28-17049 


p- 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Elements of Map Projection with Applica- 
tions to Map and Chart Construction. 
Special Publication No. 68 (Revised May 
1, 1928), United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. Price, 50 cents.  28-26562 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927. Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.50. 

(Agr. 7-1035) 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
Received during April, 1928. Vol. 16, No. 
4. Issued by the Division of Documents, 
Library of Congress. Price, 10 cents. 

; (10-8924) 

Schools and Classes for the Blind 1926-27. 
Advance sheets from the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
1926-1928. Bulletin, 1928, No. 9. Issued 
by the Bureau of Education. Price, 5 
cents. (E20-357) 

Preservation of Peaches for Use in the 
Manufacture of Ice Cream. By Charles 
W. Culpepper, Associate Physiologist, 
Joseph S. Caldwell, Physiologist; and R. 
C. Wright, Associate Physiologist, Office 
of Horticulture, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. Technical Bulletin No. 84, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 28-1114 

Ten Steps in the Promotion of Health in 
Rural Schools. By James Frederick 
Rogers, Chief, Division of Physical Edu- 
cation and School Hygiene. School Health 
Studies No. 14, Bureau of Education. 
Price, 5 cents. E28-445 

The Rat. Arguments for its elimination and 
methods for its destruction. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 180. Issued by the Public 
Health Service. Price, 5 cents, 28-26561 

Physical Standards for Airplane Pilots, Re- 
vised August 1, 1928. Issued by the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Agri- 
culture. Free at the Department. 

Aviation Training. Aeronautics Bulletin, 
Aeronautics Branch Department of Com- 
merce. Free at the Department. 

State Aeronautical Legislation and Abstract 
of State Laws. Aeronautical Bulletin No. 
18, Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. Free at the Department. 

American Ethical Union, Ceneus of Reli- 
gious Bodies, 1926. Bureau of the Census. 
Price, 5 cents. 28-26559 

Organized by Christ. 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Price. 
5 cents, 28-26560 

List of Publications Issued in July, 1928, by 
the Geological Survey. Department of the 
Interior. Apply at the Department. 

Industrial Employment Information Bul- 
letin. Issued monthly by the United 
States Employment Service, Department 
of Labor. Free at the Service. (L21-17) 

United States Army Training Manual No. 
35: Basic Electricians. Instructors Guide 
for All Arms. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Chief Signal Officer. Price, 35 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
This the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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as | 


Summary of All News Contained in ‘Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


———_____ : ~ ~ 


Scientists Study 
| Yellow Fever In 
Western Africa 


Areas in Chin | 


Adapted to Wheat | 
Culture Described, 


> 





Department of Agriculture | 


States Production Is 

Possible in Three 
Districts. 

and climatic conditions 

three wheat 


Soil 
formed 
in China, according to Paul 0. Nyhus, 
American Agricultural Commissioner 
for China, The statement regarding the 
wheat producing regions of China just 
made public at the Department of Agri- 
culture f in full text. 

Ss and climatic conditions in 
have brought about what might be con- 
sidered three wheat producing regions. 
Conclusive statistics not 


have 


oil 


are 


producing regions | 


} 


China 


available | 


but probably the region of greatest pro- | 


duction is located about midway between 
Peking and Shanghai. Between these two 
points are two natural regions of China, 
—the North China Plain to the north 
and the delta lands of the Yangtsze 
River to the south. Scant rainfall in the 
spring and other conditions restrict 
the Wheat acreage in the northern 
part of the above territory but in an 
area that includes part of Honan, Anh- 
wei, Kiangsu and 
winter wheat grown 
extent. 

Form management studies conducted 
by the University of Nanking for a num- 
ber of communities in this region indi- 
cate that from 52 to 66 per cent of the 
total farm land is sown to winter wheat 
in the fall. Miliers’ statements as to the 
source of wheat supplies further con- 
firm this region as the major wheat 
growing region of China. 

It appears that wheat 
winter crop largely 
plain sections of the above provinces 
and does not extend into mountainous 
country that begins in the western part 
of Honan province. The wheat har- 
vested in May or June and the land 
planted to various summer crops con- 
sisting chiefly of beans and to a lesser 
extent of corn, sweet potatoes and mil- 
let. In times of normal transportation 
facilities, wheat from this region moves 
north to the mills at Tsinan and Tientsin 
and south to Shanghai. 


Is to a very great 


growing as a 
confined to the 


is 


is 


Grown on Plains Sections. 

Somewhat similarly favorable condi- 
tions for wheat growing extend from this 
central region to the adjacent delta lands 
of Kiangsu province at the mouth of the 
Yangtsze River. In traveling between 
Shanghai and Nanking in this province 
in April or May, wheat and barley fields 


that are just heading out seem to cover | 


more than half of the entire countryside. 
This is a region of canals and lakes with 
some flats too wet to grow anything but 
rice. To provide drainage for the winter 


crops of wheat or barley during periods | 


of excessive surface water, therefore, the 
soil is thrown up in beds or strips about 
ten feet wide with a ditch or furrow on 
each side. With ample water for irrigat- 
ing purposes, rice is commonly planted 
in this region after the wheat harvest 
in May or June. 

The province contains some of the 
most fertile and productive farming 
tracts in China and undoubtedly a larger 
portion of the farm wheat crop of this 
region is released as surplus production 
or as a cash crop than of other regions 
of China. It is from this province that 
Shanghai mills have secured most of 
their supplies in recent years. 

Area In North Manchuria. 

The other wheat region of importance 
which is a factor in the wheat flour trade 
of China is a hard spring wheat section 
in North Manchuria. The winters there 
are too severe and dry for winter wheat 
and conditions are not uniformly favor- 
able even for spring wheat. New land is 
being brought into cultivation but 
drought in the spring and frequently 
heavy losses due to rust damage restrict 
the wheat acreage, and since the 


crop of soy beans. 
Production in this region during the 
war years probably reached 75,000,000 
bushels compared with recent crops of 
25,000,000 to 35,000,000 bushels. Given a 
few years of good yields and high prices, 
the wheat acreage in North Manchuria 
may increase considerably until it is set 
back again by a near failure of the crop 
from rust damage such as occurred in 
1923. 
els per 
1923. 
In the central and Kiangsu wheat dis- 
tricts, weather conditions seem to be very 
favorable for a winter wheat crop. There 
is enough rain in the fall to give the 
grain a good start; the winters are not 
severe and there enough rain and 
warm weather in early spring to mature 
a good yield by the end of May. Condi- 
tions are much less satisfactory and de- 
pendable in North Manchuria. 


acre in 1922 to 6.0 bushels in 


is 


Utilities Inquiry 
Turns to Wisconsin 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
papers that public utilities offer a very 
fertile field for developing 
prompt paying customers in the advertis- 
ing columns of newspapers. When that 
idea penetrates the United States, un- 


Shantung provinces, | 


war | 
farmers have preferred to grow the safer | 


The yield dropped from 15.4 bush- | 


regular, |]! 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


State Aeronautical Legislation and | 
Abstract of State Laws. Aeronautical | 
Bulletin No. 18. Issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. | 


‘ome | 


and “C | 


Page 9, Col. 7} 
Physical Standards for Airplane | 
Pilots. Revised August 1, 1928. Pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Aeronautics Training. Aeronautics | 
Bulletin issued by the Department of | 
Commerce. | 
Page 9, Col. 7} 
Coast Guard announces it will supply | 
gasoline and oil in Alaska to American 
aviator planning round-the-world flight. | 
‘ Page 2, Col. 7 
Air mail stamps are acceptable as 
payment for registry of air mail. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


| 


Agriculture 


Nations of Africa said to be willing | 
to cooperate in world census of agri- | 
culture, proposed for 1930. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Postmaster General approves regula- | 
tions covering shipping of honey bees 
by mail. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Increased carry-over and outlook for 
larger crop of wheat cause decline in | 
wheat prices to lowest level since 1924. 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 

South America said to offer expand- 
ing outlet for American exports of 
wheat flour. 

Page 6, Col. 7! 

Senator Caraway predicts passage by 
Senate of measure to prohibit futures 
trade in cotton and grain. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Progress noted in preparation of uni- 
form system of accounts for banks of 
Federal Farm Loan System. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Department of Agriculture describes 
areas in China adapted to growing of 
wheat. j 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927. Is- | 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Department of agriculture discusses 
treatment of brown patches on lawns 
and turfs. 

Col. 1 
made by 


Page 2, 

Record interim payment 
Canadian wheat pool. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

German organizations plan agricul- | 

tural exhibition. | 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Grain elevator erected in Peace River 

district, Canada. | 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


Commissioner of Patents affirms de- 
cision of examiner of interferences in 
awarding priority of adoption of mark 
“Cy’s Liquid Solder” over opposer’s 
mark “Liquid Solder” for radiator 
compound. (Malcomb vy. Warner-Pat- 
terson Co.) 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Bankin g-Finance 


Allocation of bond discount over life 
of bonds to be retired serially is ex- 
plained by revenue agent. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Progress noted in preparation of uni- 
form system of accounts for banks of 
Federal Farm Loan System. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Changes in State bank membership 
in Federal reserve system are an- 
nounced. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Debits to individual accounts de- | 
clined in week ended August 15. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- 
fice. 
‘ Page 9 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7+ 


_ See under “Railroads” heading. 
Books-Publications 


Schools and Classes for the Blind, ! 
1926-27. Advance sheets from the bi- 
ennial survey of education in the 
United States. Bulletin, 1928, No. 9. 
Issued by the Bureau of Education. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Elements of Map Projection with Ap- 
plications to Map and Chart Construc- 
tion. Special publication No. 58 (Re- 
vised May 7, 1928.) United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

United States Army Training | 
Manual No. 35. Basic Electricians. 
Instructors guide for all arms. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Monthly Check-list of State Publica- | 
cations effective during April, 1928. Vol. | 
16, No. 4, Issued by the Library of 
Congress. i 

Page 9, Col. 7| 

Preservation of Peaches for the | 

Manufacture of Ice Cream. Bureau of | 


| 1926. 


jeral Garage Company.) 


Plant Industry, Technical Bulletin No. 
84. Department of Agriculture. 

Page 9, Col. 

Ten Steps in the Promotion o 

Health in Rural Schools. School Health 
Studies No. 14. Bureau Edutation. 


f 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


The Rat. Arguments for elimination 
and methods for its destruction. Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin No. 180. Isued by 
the Public Health Service. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

State Aeronautical Legislation and 
Abstract of State Laws. Aeronautical 
Bulletin No. 18. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
for Airplane 


Physical Standards 


Pilots. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Aeronautics Training. Aeronautics 

Bulletin issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Pag. 9, Col. 7 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927. Is- 

sued by the Department of Agricul- 


| ture, 


Page 9, Col. 7 

American Ethical Union. Census ot 

Religious Bodies, 1928. Pureau of | 
the Census. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Organized 

Bodies, 


Church 
Christ. 


of God as 
Census of Religious 
Bureau of the Census. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
List of publications isued in July, 
1928, by the Geological Survey. De- 
partment of Interior. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Industrial Employment Information | 
Bulletin. Issued by the United States 
Employment Bureau. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9} 


Census Data 


American Ethical Union. Census of | 
Religious Bodies 1928. Bureau of 
the Census. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

of God as Organized by 

Census of Religious Bodies, | 
Bureau of the Census. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Census Bureau reports statistics on 
congregations of Jewish religion in 
United States in 1926. 


Church 
Christ. 
1926. 


Page 9, Col. 1 

Nations of Africa said to be willing | 

to cooperate in world census of agri- 
culture, proposed for 1950. 

Page 3, Col. 2! 


Chemicals — 


Imports of synthetic and refined cam- | 
phor in first half of 1928 were smaller | 


than in 1927. 
Page 4, Col. 7/ 


Department of Agriculture states | 
that certain coal tar dyes used in color- 
ing beverages are harmless. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Extension of British tariff to addi- | 
tional chemicals is declared to be likely. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Coal. 


Review of production of coal and} 
coke during week ended on August 11. 
Page 6, Col. 1} 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- | 
cuit, sustains convicition of employe 
for aiding employer in harboring il- | 
legally admitted alien, over plea that | 
employment required his participation | 
in conspiracy. (Susnjar and Klaich v. | 
U. S.) | 

Page 8, Col. 4 

District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of South Carolina holds that fil- 
ing of assignments in error are in or- 
der when term of trial has not expired. 
(Allen Curtis and Coparteners, etc. v. 
Clarendon County, S, C.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 

District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri holds that bankrupt’s 
discharge must be supported in claims | 
and numbers. (In the matter of Fed- 


| 

Page 8, Col. 7) 

Price fixing of this year’s crop of 

Malaga raisins is prohibited under a 

recent royal order according to a re- 

port to the Department of Commerce | 

from the American Consul at Malaga. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Customs broker is denied payment of 

fee for voluntary services regarding 
shipment by Government. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Imports of synthetic and refined cam- 

phor in first half of 1928 were smaller 

than in 1927. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Care in selection of trade marks for 

American goods sold in China advised | 


by Dr. Julius Klein. | 


Page 1, Col. 1; 

South America said to offer expand- | 

ing outlet for American exports of | 

wheat flour. | 

Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Weekly review by Department of | 

Commerce of changes in foreign tariff | 

and trade regulations. | 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Senator Caraway predicts passage by 

Senate of measure to prohibit futures 
trade in cotton and grain. 


Page 1, Col. 


7 


Revised August 1, 1928. Pub- | 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 


by 


| 84, 
‘Commerce-Trade | 


| tural exhibition. | 


| vations regarding providing of lunches 


| Extension of British tariff to addi- 
tional chemicals is declared to be likely. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Weekly summary of foreign trade op- 
| portunities. 

| 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Record interim payment made by 
Canadian wheat pool. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Level of wholesale prices was higher 
in July than in June or one year ago. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


Representative Thatcher to ask early 
action by Congress on bill to commemo- 
rate building of Panama Canal. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 

Design for Roger Williams memorial 
approved by the Secretary of War. 
Page 2, Col. 1 

Grain elevator erected in Peace River | 

istric Janada. 
| district, Canad jie Cat 


| Cotton | 
Millimeter descriptions as now used | 
in cotton trade violate the cotton stand- 
ards act according to the Solicitor for 
the Department of Agriculture, R. W. 
| ee Page 1, Col. 4 
Senator Caraway predicts passage by 
Senate of measure to prohibit futures 
trade in cotton and grain. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 
| 


Court Decisions | 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. - | 


Customs 
Customs broker is denied payment of 
fee for voluntary services regarding 
shipment by Government. ss Af 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Bureau of Customs prescribes uni- 
form procedure for importation of 
7 ! 
works of art. 5 
Page 1, Col. 4! 
| 


Education | 


Schools and Classes for the Blind, 
1926-27. Advance sheets from the bi- 
ennial survey of education in the | 
United States. Bulletin, 1928, No. 9. 
Issued by the Bureau of Education. | 

: Page 9, Col. 7 

Ten Steps in_ the Promotion of | 
Health in Rural iereee Wineuth Health | 
Studies No. 14. Bureau Education. | 
ant Page 9, Col. 7| 

Thirty honor high schools in which | 
junior units of Reserve Officers Train- | 
ing Corps are es are desig- 

g by Department of War. 
—— . Page 3, Col. 7 


Foodstuffs | 


Price fixing of this year’s crop of | 
Malaga raisins is prohibited under a) 
recent royal order according to a re-| 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from the American Consul at Malaga. | 

Page 4, Col. 4} 
Commission issues | 


Federal Trade 


stipulations dealing with concerns in- 


‘ terested in beverage syrups, soap prod- 
| ucts, and lumber. 


Page 4, Col. 7! 
Preservation of Peaches for the | 
Manufacture of Ice Cream. Bureau of | 
Plant Industry, Technical Bulletin No. 
Department of Agriculture. | 
Page 9, Col. 7} 
Department of Agriculture states 
that certain coal - oo used in color- | 
i verages are harmless, 
ee Page 1, Col. 1) 
7 e | 
Foreign Affairs | 
Nations of North America to confer 
on licenses for short waves for radio | 
; asting. | 
a . Page 1, Col. 2) 
Swiss Federal Railways show in- | 
creased profits for first six months of | 
1928. | 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Department of Agriculture describes | 
areas in China adapted to growing of | 


; wheat. 


Page 10, Col. 1 
German organizations plan agricul: | 


Page 2, Col. 5! 


Game and Fish 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that Norwegian whalers are leaving 


| their home ports carlier than usual. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Gov't Topical Survey | 


The Department of Labor—Article 
by James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 
; Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Home Economics 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs sends 
instructions to superintendents of reser- 


for Indian children and regarding the | 
furthering of study of home problems. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Immigration 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, sustains convicition of employe 
for aiding employer in harboring  il- | 
legally admitted alien, over plea that 
employment required his participation 
in conspiracy. (Susnjar and Klaich v. 
U.-3) 


| 





Page 8, Col. 4 | 


‘Indian Affairs 


| Commiss: ner of Indian Affairs sends 


| instructions to superintendents of reser- 
vations regarding providing of lunches 
\for Indian children and regarding the 
|furthering of study of home problems. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
. o 
Judiciary 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
| trict of South Carolina holds that fil- 
| ing of assignments in error are in or- 
| der when term of trial has not expired. 
| (Allen Curtis and Coparteners, etc. v. 
Clarendon County, S. C.) 


\Labor 


Industrial Employment Information 
Bulletin. Issued by the United States 
Employment Bureau. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Department of Labor—Article 
by James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Five labor controversies are settled 

in week by the Department of Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 6 

Employment on street is described 

as physically harmful to children. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


List of publications issued in July, 
1928, by the Geological Survey. 
partment of Interior. 


Page 9, Col. 7, 


Review of production of coal and 
coke during week ended on August 11. 


Page 6, Col. 1! 


National Defense 


Comptroller General rules naval of- 
ficer may not be reimbursed out of fund 
for paying damages to private prop- 


erty, for damage to his automobile in 


collision with naval airplane. 


Page 3, Col. 1| 


United States Army Training 
Manual No. 35. Basic Electricians. 
Instructors guide for all arms. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Comptroller General holds that pay 
and allowances to reserve officers is 
limited to active duty under competent 
orders. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Thirty honor high schools in which 
junior units of Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps are established, are desig- 
nated by Department of War. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Page 9} 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Design for Roger Williams memorial 
approved by the Secretary of War. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Oil 


Petroleum production sets new record 
for 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Patents 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 
cuit, holds patent on printer’s table is 
infringed by device. in which certain 
equivalent elements have been substi- 
tuted. (West et al., v. Premier Register 
Table Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Parcel post rates do not apply to! 


unsold newspapers being returned to 


‘source by mail. 
Page 1, Col. 6; 


Postmaster General approves regula- 


tions covering shipping of honey bees | 


by mail. 


Page 3, Col. 5! 


Post Office Department announces in- 
crease in time limt for holding C. O. 
D. parcels by postmasters. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Air mail stamps are acceptable as 
payment for registry of air mail. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Ten Steps in the Promotion of 
Health in Rural Schools. School Health 
Studies No. 14. Bureau Education. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


The Rat. Arguments for elimination 
and methods for its destruction. Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin No. 180. 
the Public Health Service. 


Page 9, Col. 7) 


Weekly review of prevalence of com- 
municable diseases, by the 
Health Service. . 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Scientists study epidemiology of yel- | 


low fever on West Coast of Africa. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Public Lands 


Increase is shown in tourist travel 


| in National Parks. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 


De- 


Isued by 


Public | 


| . . . e 

|Public Utilities 
Continuation of excerpts from trans- 

cript of testimony on June 2 before the 

Federal Trade Commission in its in- 

vestigation of public utilities. 


i Page 7, Col. 1 
Publishers 


Parcel post rates do not apply to 
unsold newspapers being returned to 
source by mail. 


Radio 


Copies of testimony of John V. L. 
Hogan, radio engineer, sent by two ra- 
dio commissioners to broadcasters in 
their zones, 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 3, Col. 6 

Nations of North America to confer 

on licenses for short waves for radio 
broadcasting. 


Railroads 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway asks 
| Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
!consider decision in permitting con- 
; Struction of lines in West Virginia 
| Page 6, Col. 1 
Examiner’s report to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opposes acquisition 
i line in Louisiana and extension of 
| line, 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Examiners report to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission favors extensions of 
| Seaboard Air Line in Virginia. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Swiss Federal Railways show in- 
| creased profits for first six months of 
1928, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Net operating income of Class I Rail- 
Ways in first half of 1928 was smaller 
than one year ago. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Hearings scheduled by the I. C. C. 
Page 6 


| Science 


| Magnetic observations under way in 
Alaska. 


| Shipping 


| Elements of Map Projection with Ap- 
plications to Map and Chart Construc- 
| tion. Special publication No. 58 (Re- 
| vised May 7, 1928.) United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

| Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce is advised 
| that Norwegian whalers are leaving 
| their home ports earlier than usual. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


| Page 2, Col. 5 
} Representative Thatcher to ask early 
action by Congress on bill to commemo- 
| rate building of Panama Canal. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
President defers extension of coast- 
| wise shipping laws to Virgin Islands. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 
| Employment on street is described 


as physically harmful to children. 
Page 3, Col. 4 





| Sugar 

Hawaiian sugar production in 1927 
; exceeds previous records. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Supreme C.urt asked to review deci- 
sion on licensin.* statute in Oklahoma. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
gifts made by decedent two years prior 
; to death from chronic illness lasting 
15 years were made in contemplation 
| of death and should be included in gross 
estate. (Burling et al. v. Com’r.) 

Page 5, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on Page 5. 


| Trade Marks 


Commissioner of Patents affirms de- 
cision of examiner of interferences in 
awarding priority of adoption of mark 

*“Cy’s Liquid Solder” over opposer’s 
mark “Liquid Solder” for radiator 
compound. (Maleomb v. Warner-Pat- 
terson Co.) 





Page 9, Col. 1 

Care in selection of trade marks for 

American goods sold in China advised 
by Dr. Julius Klein. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission issues 
stipulations dealing with concerns in- 
terested in beverage syrups, soap prod- 
ucts, and lumber. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


|Wholesale Trade 


Level of wholesale prices was higher 
in July than in June or one year ago. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Wool 


Conditions are slow at Bradford wool 
| market. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


| organs 


| under 


| reliable clinical 


| renders 
| method employed by Dr. Scanell in the 
| native towns is to make a daily examina- 





| remained 


‘Search for Endemic Center, 
As First Step in Cam- 
paign to Eliminate 
Disease. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
changes in the liver, in the Malpighian 
corpuscles of the spleen and in the kid- 
ney (with the calearious cylinders of 
Hoffmann), were found not only in the 
of those who had died in the 
American tropics but also in those from 
the West Coast of Africa. 


| Study of Epidemiology 


Of Disease Is Continued 

The epidemiology of the disease is still 
investigation. All agree with 
Boyce that it is endemic and all accept 
the conclusions of the commission of 1913 
to the effect that the endemic center in 
Africa must be found and attacked be- 
fore success can be attained. This center 
can not be Lagos or Accra or any West 
African port, because epidemics occur 
there affecting natives; it is not up north 
in Senegal, because the cold, dry season 
interrupts the breeding of mosquitoes. 
Surveys conducted on the Gold Coast, 
including the Northern Territories, show 
a relatively low Stegomyia index in most 
of the communities which are large 
enough to serve as endemic centers of 
yellow fever. 

In the Niger Delta and Port Harcourt 
area, although the larva index is high, 
the population is too scattered and inter- 
communication is too difficult for them 
to serve as endemic centers. South- 
western Nigeria presents a_ different 
picture. The towns and cities about 
Ibadan, which itself has a population of 
about 250,000, contain several millions of 
people living under native administra- 
tion in crowded primitive conditions, and 
throughout this region the larva index 
is very high. This area may well be 
a vast endemic focus from which infec- 
tion is carried to other places. The 


|}, disease spreads from its endemic center 
\j{along the trade routes, by railways, by 


rivers, by motor car, and, it may be, 
by aeroplane. Along the seacoast it is 
carried in small coasting boats. Steel 
ships do not breed mosquitoes, because 
their water tanks are covered. 

The search for the endemic center is 
difficult, because visible epidemics do not 
occur unless there is a constant stream 
of nonimmune immigration such as was 
the rule in Havana. The absence of a 
test for yellow fever, 
such as the Weil-Felix test for typhus, 
the task more difficult. The 


tion of the urine of those who are sick. 


| Albumin appears in urine of yellow fever 


patients on the second day, increases 


| rapidly to a maximum during the next 
|few days, and then disappears entirely 


in early convalescence. By plotting out 
the daily quantities, a curve is obtained 
which is characteristic of yellow fever 


||| in places where leptospirosis can be ex- 
cluded. 


Attempts to Inoculate 


‘Guinea Pigs Are Unsuccessful 


Drs. Connal and Smith, working at 


| Lagos, have investigated the relationship 
{of Noguchi’s Leptrospira icteroides to 


yellow fever. They made the cultures 
and inoculated guinea pigs with blood 
from 13 cases at Lagos, but no lepto- 


| Spirae grew in the cultures, nor did the 


guinea pigs become ill. No leptospirae 
were found in fatal cases; nor were they 
found in the blood films made in six 
cases, after triple centrifugalization. At- 
tempts to convey the disease to guinea 
pigs by means of mospuitoes proved 
fruitless, and Pfeiffer reactions with the 
serum of five patients and cultures of 
Leptospira icteroides were entirely nega- 
tive. 

Yellow fever has also been investi- 
gated in the Government laboratory at 
Accra, on the Gold Coast, with similar 
results. Dr. W. A. Young, the director 
of the laboratory, states in his last an- 
nual report that 10 guinea pigs were each 
inoculated with 5 c. ¢. of blood taken 
from cases of yellow fever, but they 
healthy and no_ leptospirae 
could be found in the blood, urine, or 
organs of the guinea pigs or of the 
patients. 

The Yellow Fever Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation also inoculated 
a large number of guinea pigs, and their 
results, too, were negative. The guinea 
pigs remained healthy. They then tried 
the effect of inoculating West Africa 
monkeys, but they were all immune, even 
the chimpanzees. Their next step was 
to repeat the experiments with macaque 
monkeys imported from India, and here 
they met with success; a disease re- 
sembling yellow fever was produced in 
Macacus sinicus by inoculation with the 
blood of patients during the first three 
days of illness. These monkeys were 
only moderately susceptible, but the 
inoculation of Macacus rhesus proved 
wholly successful. One of these monkeys, 
which was inoculated with the blood of 
an African patient in June, 1927, de- 
veloped a disease like yellow fever and 
died five days after inoculation. Sub- 
inoculation into other monkeys gave 


less human nature has changed, we will | 
have less trouble with the newspapers | 
than we have had in the past, but news- 
papers do not care a snap for our spasm-| 
odie advertising, for an ad at Christmas| 
time and in some special edition. What 
counts is the steady advertising that 
comes in month after month over the 
counter in the regular way, the busi-| 
ness they can figure on in making up! 
their next year’s budget.” 

Q. Here is one from Mr. Ling of the 
Ohio committee which I wish to quote, | 
as it appears at page 17: 


|traveling expenses probably run another | New Duties on Chemicals 


{thousand dollars. The entire cost of op-| F F z ee 

lerating the committee is between $20,- Are Considered In Britain 
|000 and $28,000 a year. The committee 
lis getting many times that much result} 
in mere newspaper column space, more 


jthan they could buy for that amount. | 


newspapers reflected almost wholly the! dence the documents to show what has | secretary of the utility commission and 
viewpoint of utilities, so it might al-| been going on, things that are sent and as an interesting talker who has been 
most be labeled straight out propaganda | things that are received as affecting pub-| asked by that club to tell them some- 
on behalf of the utility industry. But} lic sentiment with reference to munici-| thing about the utility business. In no 
this matter that might properly be classi- | pal ownership, and so on. case does he ever refer to any local 
fied as strictly propaganda and thus be} « " j utility fight. He just tells the particular 
barred from the news columns of the big| Speaker Employed | plain facts about the utility industry and fen or | ou 
dailies, actually did find its way into] On Utility Subjects while the organization, the secretaries |If we bought = ene advertising | 
those papers because, keing delivered by | a Ss ; lor the men who arrange for mpecches | colemes it would cost them in excess | 
a speaker before a civic organization of} @ At page 20 Mr. Ling again refers| know that we have him on our payroll,|of $100,000. 
standing in the community, it became! to a man named Maxwell who, accord-| there has not been a bit of adverse | 
news and was printed as such.” ling to an earlier statement, had been| ment from any source. 

Mr. Butler: May I ask if these things | doing speaking through the State on util- Later the same gentleman said: “The 
2 ) are being offered in evidence without| ity subjects. He said: utility men want news that is propa- 
“In the last six months we have ob- | examining the man who wrote them? “We do not announce to people that} ganda for their own business, of course. en . ; 
tained in excess of 12,000 column in-| Mr. Healy: I think each one of these} Mr. Maxwell is a paid speaker. Mr.| That is what they are paying for and |@ny of it, I shall favor him having the | = iamases 1927, 44 monkeys had been infected by 
ches of newspaper space in 250 news-|men has been on the stand. I do not, Maxwell is a practicing attorney. When, the only way to spread our propaganda | opportunity to do it now, | up my position in regard to the sources j inoculation and 22 by the bites of mosqui- 
papers of Ohio, Of this’ amount better! think they have been asked about these| he speaks for us he appears before the| is by means of speakers, and when a A. IT would like to see a copy of the of information of our articles, | : jtoes. The commission have now ob- 
than one-fourth or slightly in excess of | specific exhibits. We did not have them) audience as having been asked to deliver man like that goes out and delivers a transcript of the testimony as reported Ercerpts from transcript of testi tained 5 strains of virus; one from Lagos 
8,200 column inches was due directly to| when they were here. this talk for the Ohio Committee on. talk, it becomes news, anything th:t he here so I-can see whether I have made mony before the Federal Trade Com- | three from the Gold Coast, and one from 
speeches made under our auspices. Bear| Conimissioner McCulloch: They would, Public Utility Information or else he) says.” j|my meaning clear. At this time I think} mission in its investigation of public Dakar. In the last case, citrated blood 
in mind that much, if not the major por-|be competent without the man being | appears as the guest of that particular At page 25 Mr. Ling again said: “I I have. The only thing I have in mind | utilities will be continued in the is- | was sent down from Dakar and inocu- 
tion of these speeches printed by the | on the stand. We are putting in evi-! club, because he is known as a one-time| pay, this attorney, $3,600 a year and hisiright now is that I would like to clear sue of August 21, lated into monkeys at Accra, . 


successfully carried through a larg 
series of monkeys by the inoculatigny o 
blood or serum. All the monkeys died, 
with the exception of one, which de- 
veloped fever and recovereu; the patho- 
range of other chemicals which are im-j!ogical changes in tne vrgans were 
ported in large quantities. identical with those found in the viscera 
Certain additions to the list of chemi- |0f Persons who have died from yellow 
cals temporarily exempted from duty | fever. 
; upon importation, however, have been| The virus was passed on from monkey 
Mr. Healy: I have no other question | made, including, among others, lactic |} to monkey not only by the inoculation of 
ithat I care to ask the witness. I dojacid, metaldehyde, and methyl chloride.| blood but also by the bites of mosqui- 
|want to say that if he wishes to wap | The. chomioais ore suamptan am ine a zone aegypti “ase noes 16 
| : at? » an until the end o e year, according to | days alter feeding on a monkey sufferin 
|plement any of his testimony o1 explain the present regulation. B from yellow fever. Up to the end 


positive results and the strain has arg 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





